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The Auxiliary Birthday Offering in May goes to endow a Bible chair 
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Greatest Educational | soM : | 
Work the Human Mind | | ary Baldwin 


Can Conceive of 1 | College | 


Until there is found on earth something of | d 

; an 
greater value than a human soul, or in heaven | 
a being higher than our God, there will be no | % i 
educational enterprise so important as that of | Mary Baldwin Seminary 
training ministers to save the souls of men and | 


to teach the things of God. | Established In 1842 


This is the work of-- | FOR YOUNG LADIES STAUNTON, VA. 


UNION THEOLOGICAL | 
SEMINARY 


Term Begins September 9th | 
It needs your support | 
| 


doah Valley of Virginia. Unsurpassed climate, 


| 
| Located in the beautiful and historic Shenan- 
handsome buildings and modern appointments. 


A gift now to wipe out a harassing debt; 


A larger steady annual income; | Three hundred and sixty students—session 1925- 
An endowment twice its present size; | 1926—from twenty-four States and two foreign | 
A substantial remembrance in your will: | countries. 
(‘‘to the Trustees of Union Theological Seminary in Vir- | 
= I — a = sum hegre ee Ee eed - | Courses: College, 4 years, A. B. Degree; Col- 
a to be applied by them to the uses of said Semi- | lege-Preparatory, 4 years. Music, Art, Expres- 


| sion, Domestic Science, and Athletics—Gymna- 
sium and Field. Small classes and thorough 
| work. Send for catalogue. 


ADDREss THE PRESIDENT 
UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 



































Presbyterian College of 
South Carolina 


CLINTON, S. C. 


A safe and pleasant place for a student to 
spend his College days. 


Beautiful New Buildings 
Strong, Well Trained Faculty 
Finest Student Body in the Church 


The recent wonderful growth of the College 
testifies to the above statements. 





If you expect to enter College next fall, write | 
for Catalog and Application Blank early. There | 
will be more applications than can be received. 


D. M. DOUGLAS, President 





The Leroy Springs Gymnasium 
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CENTRE 
COLLEGE 


opens 


DEPARTMENT for 
WOMEN 


Not Co-educational 


Separate Campus and 
Building for Residence 
and Work. 


Courses Lead to A. B. 
Degree.FullyAccredited. 


Write President 


R. Ames Montgomery 
Room A 
Danville, Kentucky 





























The Unfinished Task of 


Foreign Missions 
By ROBERT E. SPEER 


The James Sprunt lectures for 1926, 
delivered at Union Theological Semi- 
nary, Richmond, Va., in January. 

Presents and discusses the outstand- 
ing facts and problems attendant on 
present-day missionary activity in va- 
rious parts of the world. No man liv- 
ing is better fitted for the task than 
Dr. Speer. 

He surveys the field, analyzes the 
difficulties, indicates the lines of ap- 
proach and seeks to confirm the hope 
of the final triumph. 

This is a missionary document 
worthy of a great administrator and 
authority, with more than thirty yea‘s’ 
experience and active participation in 
foreign missionary enterprise behind 
him. Price, $2.75, postpaid, 


A Scientific Man and the 
Bible 


By Howard A. Kelly, M. D., LL.D. 


_Dr. Kelly, of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, is known and honored by learned 
men and societies throughout the world. 
He has studied the Bible by scientific 
methods, and he believes the whole 
Book. This is a book that will steady 
the wavering in faith and will help to 
strengthen those who believe. Price, 
$1.25. Postpaid. 


Send all orders to 


PRESBYTERIAN COMMITTEE OF 
PUBLICATION 


Richmond, Va., Texarkana, Ark.-Tex. 

















A Son or Daughter 
in College? 


At the service closing the 1926 
sessions of the Council of Church 
Boards of Education, (our own in- 
cluded) Dr. Frank W. Padelford, 
of the Northern Baptist Board of 
‘Education, led the devotional. We 
call upon parents and friends of 
college boys and girls to join with 
the Council in its prayer of thanks- 
giving and petition which Doctor 
Padelford so beautifully led on that 
occasion, and which we quote, in 
part, herewith: 

Let us thank Him for the great 
strides which Christian education 
has been making during this last 
decade. 

Let us thank Him for the awak- 
ening interest on the part of par- 
ents and children in the better 
preparation for an effective life; for 
the general new and enlightened in- 
terest in a richer education; for the 
new concern of college officers in 
the deeper and more fundamental 
things in the making of character. 

Let us thank Him for the large 
and increasing number of devoted 
workers whom our Boards have been 
enabled to place in the university 
centers; and for their deep concern 
for the spiritual welfare of their 
students.° 

Let us ask Him that the hearts 
of His people may be more and 
more inclined to generous interest in 
the fuller and richer preparation of 
our children for their work in the 
world; that as friends they may help 
anxious and burdened college presi- 
dents to carry the loads which they 
themselves have placed upon their 
shoulders. 

Let us ask Him for His richest 
blessing and His guidance for our 
college officers, our presidents and 
deans and teachers, that they may 
have a clear comprehension of their 
tasks; that they may learn how to 
put first things first; that they may 
have great wisdom in dealing with 
delicate problems; and especially 
that they may be able to guide their 
young people into a knowledge of 
the truth, into a clear comprehen- 
sion of the meaning of life and into 
a preparation of themselves for a 
great contribution to the coming of 
His Kingdom among men. 

(Continued on page 256) 








Agnes 
Scott 
College 


Decatur, Georgia 


Applications for admis- 
sion should be filed 
early. 


J. R. McCain, Pres. 




















For Home or Sunday School Library 


These books are recently from the 
press and are recommended as espec- 
ially valuable for home reading or for 
placing in the library of your church 
or Sunday school, ‘ 
Forbit Him Not Price 

By James I. Vance, D. D. A 
volume of stirring messages for 

our day and time ~~---~--~------ $1.50 


Borderlands of the Mediterranean 
By J. Gray McAllister, D. D. 
The first edition of this most re- 
markable travel book of the fall 
sold out in two months. The 
second edition is now ready. 
Should be in every home. Beau- 
tifully made and fully illustrated 2.50 


Tl.e Songs of Zion 

By R, A. Lapsley, D. D. Tells 
you in brief just the things you 
wish to know about the hymns 
you love to sing. A book that 
should be in every Sunday school 
library, in the hands of every 
minister and other church leader 1.25 


Greatheart of the Bowery 
The life story of John G. 
Hallimond, late Superintendent 
of the Bowery Mission in New 
York. A remarkable story of a 
great service ~------ Cina) Oe 


The Religion of Power 
By Harris E. Kirk. D. D. The 
second edition of this striking 
study of Christianity in rela- 
tion to the auest for salvation in 
the Graeco-Roman world, and its 
significance for the present age_ 2.00 
Write us about your book needs, and 
ask for catalog. 


PRESBYTERIAN COMMITTEE OF 
PUBLICATION 


Richmond, Va., Texarkana, Ark.-Tex. 
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Survey Week 


O MANY of our readers those words have a 
T familiar sound and need no explanation. ‘The 

following is the announcement of the “event’’ for 
this year. 

SuRVEY WEEK comes the second week in May—May 
2-8. This week has been set aside by. our General As- 
sembly as the week in which every church shall conduct 
a thorough canvass of its membership in order to place 
the Church Magazine—THE PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY, in 
Every Home of the Church. 

This campaign will be conducted by the Woman’s 
Auxiliary under the leadership of the Secretaries of 
Literature. 


To THE PRESBYTERIAL OFFICERS 


Of course, you understand the importance of starting 
SuRVEY WEEK right by an attractive display of litera- 
ture at your April meeting. We are asking each Secre- 
tary of Literature to set aside one table to be used 
exclusively for the Survey. Furthermore, we wish to 
urge that each program be arranged so that the Secretary 
of Literature will have an appropriate and a reasonable 
length of time to tell about her wares. She will be 
glad of the opportunity to explain the value of THE 
PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY. 


The Roll of Honor 


At the beginning of the last church year, we had our 
new Certificates printed. We estimated that fifty 
churches would enlist for this honor. Just as this goes 
to press, the name of the fiftieth church comes in our 
mail. We are so delighted that we are printing here 
the entire list. Already two of these have again joined 
the Honor Roll for the new year and we hope that each 
of these churches and many others will have a Survey 
in Every Home tefore the end of the next Church year. 


Name of Church Secretary of Literature 


ames, “Ale. 6 ose bce. eee Mrs. W. D. Johnson 
Cn ee ee Mrs. M. E. Curtis 
ee ce eee Mrs. Leslie Murphy 
GON, Qe 2... obese annie Mrs. W. A. Calhoun 
a | ee ee er eee Mrs. O. W. Rvrne 
NN NN sn cc ce cen spec cctesas evan ce ee Miss A. S. Patillo 
eS, ne ea Mrs. J. W. Velvin 
PIGGONEE: RUE. Setiie iccuna Co eee Mrs. B. H. Logan 
Ao ee eae eee ry)’ Mes. J: T. Barr 
Seminole Heights, Tampa, Fla.____--- Mrs. R. H. Viser 
PENN AMR ore cick ohana eee ee Miss Lizzie Hamilton 
en. OG ls. oe eae cede Mrs. J. C. Wells 
|. ra eer anere epee an Snel OR Mrs. W. F. Harvin 
EI oo no cers ee Mrs. H. L. Strickland 
Cs Seen ee Session of the Church 
Bayliss Memorial, Grayson, Ky. _.._.Miss Mary S. Tvree 
MORO, TEE i icin Shireen Mrs. John Cochran 
PE CEENN. Kiccats ches auinwamee Mrs. M. A. Brumby 
Caenced, (seem oo ae Mrs. W. C. Somerville 
Pee eee eee Mrs. Van McGinnis 


To THE LOCAL OFFICERS 


We are writing each Secretary of Literature and each 
President, telling you of our plans for the campaign 
and of the attractive literature we have prepared to help 
you in the work. Our files necessarily contain only 
those officers who have served during the past year. 
Will you please help the new officers by turning over 
to them complete records and any information you may 
receive? Thank you. 


To THE INDIVIDUAL CHURCH MEMBER 


Do you take a daily newspaper? Do you use an 
average of five minutes a day in reading it? Most of 
you do. Why do you read this paper? Is it not to be 
informed about the affairs of the world? Is it not 
equally as important that you be informed about the 
affairs of your church? The Southern Presbyterian 
Church published one monthly magazine—THE PreEssBy- 
TERIAN SURVEY—which gives you the condensed news of 
the entire Church. Every home can afford one dollar a 
year and a few minutes’ time each day to learn of the 
affairs of the Church. Be ready to add your name to 
your church list and have suitable literature for each 
member of the family. 

Vera OcpEN HI. 


The Roll of Honor 


Lesington, Mo. 2.i3.5..26.066052 ee Mrs. B. B. Frazer 
Mizpah, Pattonville, Mo. .-..----.------ Mrs. B. G. Stall 
Overland, Mo. .......__22- === Mrs. Gladys Wortman 
maraia, Duke, N.C. 0.3? xis Mrs. Geo. D. Elliott 
Pee Dee Church, Mangum, N. C., __---- Mrs. W. A. Smith 
Gm, 3G; 22222 Se ee Mrs. H. A. Russell 
ASpemertic., W.. 6..25. eae ee Mrs. C. M. Palmer 
Banners Wik, N. C. i .csbeseetii“ Se Mrs. F. H. Stinson 


Central Presbyterian, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Mrs. Edw. Thomas 


New Harmony, Alcolu, S. C. --------- Mrs. Jas. Reaves 
Stoney Creek, McPhersonville, S. C..Miss BE. M. Huston 
Aten@aele,. $C. ..2252:-. ieee ye Miss Lena Williams 
Whiten, S.C. 237... ee Mrs. W. E. Prather 
Wath, &.. Gy cnn oe ee Mrs. H. L. Lawton 
Pert Tawt, 8. ©. 2282). cea Mrs. J. G. Barron 
Richbars, =O. C, . 35. 2 _.Miss Juliet McCrorey 
Carolina Church, Little Rock, S. C._Mrs. R. S. Cottingham 
Bamberg, &. C.. ...238..- 2 Mrs. E. H. Henderson 
Sweetwater, Tenn. £2..-223373>: Mrs. O. K. Jones 
Waco, Tera ......33....3 2 Miss Bessie McKe2 
Pilot Point, Teas i: Ueoc tec Mrs. J. L. Roberts 


Fourth Creek Chapel, Statesville, N. C., 
Miss Mary Morrison 


Saltville: “Wa. .....22 Sods Mrs. J. L. Early 
College Church, Hampden-Sidney, Va.._Miss Helen Booker 
Kenorided, Va.. .-~.02 55 ee ees Miss Agnes Hatchett 


Brett-Reed Memorial Church, Sweet Hall, Va. 
Mrs. W. T. Timberlake 


Matides: Va. ... 453.2 iudcae Miss Otelia G. Harvie 
ete Wee bo a Na ee Mrs. J. W. Walker 
Shenandoah Junction. W. Va. ------ Mrs. J. Y. Blackford 
First Church, Oak Hill, W. Va.------- Mrs. W. H. Level 
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The Foreign Missionary Situation in the Presby- 
terian Church in U. S. 


Rev. D. Ciay Lity, D. D. 


RESBYTERIAN churches are among the foremost 
Pp missionary churches of the world, They have 

ever moved under the conviction that this world 
is lost in sin and that there is a Divine Redeemer who 
meets this vital need of humanity. 

I am somewhat proud of the fact that the Presby- 
terian Church in the U. S. is not a laggard in this great 
work and that she can justly lay claim to a real fellow- 
ship with her sister churches in this high enterprise. 

1. ‘TERRITORY 

The membership of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States is found wholly in the states beginning 
on the north with Maryland, West Virginia, Kentucky 
and Missouri, thence south through Oklahoma and 
Texas, with all the states lying between these and the 
Atlantic ocean. 

2. MEMBERSHIP 

In these states there are more than 35,000,000 peo- 
ple, or about one-third of the nation’s population. We 
have a membership of 457,093 of which nearly four- 
fifths are in the Synods east of the Mississippi river. 
Of our 3,600 churches nearly 900 are reported vacant 
each year. These are for the most part very weak 
churches; some of them churches in name only. But 
we are always face to face with a need of more minis- 
ters. We have 2,200 ministers nearly all of whom are 
busily engaged in some kind of work. 

3. BENEVOLENCES 

Our benevolent contributions last year were more 
than five million dollars, or $12.12 per member. I 
believe that this is surpassed by only one church in 
America, that being the United Presbyterian Church. 
These two Presbyterian churches lead all America and 
perhaps all the world in their gifts to benevolences year 
after year. 

+. ORGANIZED AND CONSOLIDATED BENEVOLENCES 

We have the plan of a unified budget in our churches. 
Our General Assembly has set as a goal $4,750,000 for 
benevolences to be divided between the causes of the 
General Assembly and those of the Synods and Pres- 
byteries on a ratio of 60 per cent for Assembly Causes 
and 40 per cent for the Synodical and Presbyterial 
ones, : 

this ratio of 60-40 was decided upon after a care- 
ful examination of our Church’s gift to benevolences 
lor a ten year period. This plan has worked well. 
But recently, our Synods and Presbyterians and local 


churches have been more and more reducing the pro- 
portion allotted to the Assembly Causes with the re- 
sult that they have received less both proportionately 
and actually, until now our Assembly’s four Executive 
Committees are all in debt. 

I speak of this in order to explain the apparent con- 
tradiction between our high per capita gifts to benevol- 
ences and the large debt resting on our four Executive 
Committees of the Assembly, of which $240,000 rests 
upon our Foreign Mission work. 

Our consolidated plan of benevolence has set forward 
our work as a whole, but it has slowed down our For- 
eign Mission work. By no means can we now advance 
any faster than our whole Church advances, but as a 
matter-of-fact we can not advance as rapidly as the 
whole Church advances, for the Synods and Presby- 
teries and churches have been year after year reducing 
the proportion allotted to the Assembly Causes, of which 
we have the largest one, and we are suffering now 
from these reductions. 


5. MIssIONARY INTELLIGENCE 

We have an effective system of mission study and 
prayer which is carried on through our Woman’s 
Auxiliary. Mrs. W. C. Winsborough, the gifted super- 
intendent of all our Woman’s Work, reports that this 
year we have had 2,458 mission study classes with a 
membership of about 40,000 women, and that also there 
are 43,108 of our women in prayer bands, covenanted 
to pray daily for world-wide missions. These conse- 
crated women maintain a high standard of giving and 
have just made a special gift of $37,000 to the Charlotte 
Kemper School at Lavras, Brazil. 


6. Unity 

Our Church enjoys a large degree of unity in faith 
and action. There are no conflicts raging within her 
bounds. The system of doctrine, and the interpretation 
of this system, is practically the same in all of our 
four Theological Seminaries. Our colleges are like- 
wise uniform and consistent in their training of our 
youth. Our Church papers are all conservative and 
are sturdy in their defense of the faith of our fathers. 

There are no serious attacks made on our Foreign 
Mission Committee or its conduct of this work. Our 
missionaries are united in their loyalty to the faith of 
our Church. This unity throughout our Church is an 
element of strength in all our work. 
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7. OUTLOOK ON THE WORLD 

In spite of the multiplied objections to the doctrine 
of original sin which this modern era has set forth, we 
still look upon this world as a lost world, and upon 
humanity as dead in trespasses and in sin. We believe 
that the world needs more than food and medicine. We 
view the world as sinful and lost, and in need of a 
great salvation. We believe that this salvation is in 
our Lord Jesus Christ and in none other and that to 
preach Him to the whole world is our first duty. We 
are not unmindful of the profound changes which are 
going on in the non-Christian world today, but we 
believe that Christ is the one great answer to every need 
which these movements reveal. 


8. EvANGELISTIC TEMPER 

The Evangelistic spirit of our Church was exhibited 
and a standard of missionary interest was established 
by our first General Assembly in 1861 when it solemnly 
adopted the following: 

MINUTES OF First GENERAL ASSEMBLY 1861 

“The General Assembly desires distinctly and de- 
liberately to inscribe on our Church’s banner, as she 
now first unfurls it to the world in immediate connec- 
tion with the Headship of her Lord, His Last Command: 
‘Go ye into all the world and preach the Gospel to 
every creature,’ regarding this as the great end of her 
organization, and obedience to it as the indispensable 
condition of her Lord’s promised presence, and as one 
great comprehensive object, a proper conception of 
whose vast magnitude and grandeur is the only thing 
which in connection with the love of Christ can ever 
sufficiently arouse her energies and develop her re- 
sources so as to cause her to carry on with the vigor 
and efficiency which true fealty to her Lord demands, 
those other agencies necessary to her internal growth, 
and home prosperity.” 


Following this banner so bravely set up in those try- 
ing days our Church has ever prosecuted this work with 
zeal. We have accepted as our part of the world 35, 
000,000 people to evangelize and we are supporting 
517 missionaries on the foreign field at present. This 
means that we have one missionary for every 900 of 
our people. 

The receipts of our Foreign Missionary treasury last 
year were from living donors $1,248,066 or a per 
capita gift of nearly $3.00 for that year. As our Execu- 
tive Committee estimates the cost of each missionary 
to be $2,700 per year we may say that every 900 of 
our people furnish and support a missionary. 

We may compare this with the two leading denomi- 
nations of the South. The Southern Methodist Church 
has about two and one-half million communicants. 
They have about 500 missionaries, or one to each 5,000 
of their people. The Southern Baptist churches have 
about three and one-half million members. They have 
less than 600 missionaries, or one to each 6,000 of 
their people. ; 

Without any disparagement of these two great 
Churches and their work at home and abroad, we are 
nevertheless gratified at the favorable showing of our 
own Church in these comparisons. We have 700 mis- 
sionary volunteers. among the young men and women 
of our Church. This is one for every 650 of our 
people, a most inspiring feature of our Church’s work. 
If we add these 700 volunteers to the 517 missionaries 
on the field it would make a regiment of 1,217 Chris- 
tian soldiers or one to every 375 of our people who is 
trying to meet the world’s need by proclaiming the 
Lord Jesus Christ as its all-sufficient Saviour. 


A Live Message From India 


Joun F. Smiru, Berea College, Berea, Ky. 


WO thousand young men and women sat recently 
in the auditorium of the Berea College Chapel 
and listened to Sam Higginbottom, the well-known 

Presbyterian worker from India, tell his thrilling story 
about his work for the people of India at Allahabad. 
When the story was finished these young people from 
the Southern Highlands knew more about the educa- 
tional and religious problems of India than most people 
learn during a lifetime. 

Mr. Higginbottom has for years been a great force 
in warding off famines from that portion of India where 
he labors, but the obstacles he encounters in the work 
are often seemingly insurmountable. In his own fasci- 
nating way he recounted many of these difficulties and 
challenged the youth of America to join with him in 
assisting India in her great struggle. 

According to his story there are four chief causes of 
poverty in India. These are Animal Worship, Degraded 
Womanhood, the Vast Army of Mendicants, and the 
Caste System. 

Over-population is not a cause, though in western 
countries it is thought to be so. In fact, India is not 
over-populated. Although there are over 300,000,000 


people living in the great country, the traveler is im- 


pressed by the great stretches of land without inhabi- 
tants. The country under proper methods of cultiva- 
tion would easily support more than twice the popula- 
tion it now has. The agricultural school at Allahabad, 
under Mr. Higginbottom’s direction, is doing its full 
share towards introducing right methods of cultivation 
into a great region of the country. 

The average American mind has little conception of 
the extent and seriousness of animal worship in India. 
How this interferes with the progress of agricultural 
and social reforms may be seen from the incidents that 
follow: 

Birds are considered sacred. Millions of pigeons fly 
over the grain fields and about the granaries taking what 
food they want, but no one is allowed to molest them. 
In the forests lives a species of small parrot which is 
beautiful to behold, but which is a terror to grain fields 
wherever it goes. Great flocks of these birds frequent 
the region about Allahabad and prey upon the wheat 
and ‘other grain in the fields. Whenever they take up 
their abode in a forest near a wheat field they at once 
begin to cut the heads of grain from the stalks and 
take them to the tree-tops. If a head is dropped be- 
fore all the grains are removed the birds seem never 
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to descend to the ground to recover it but fly to the 
field for a new supply. In a few days a large flock 
will almost destroy a wheat field. The grain which 
ought to go to the mills to be converted into bread for 
children thus goes to support a pest which yields no 
economic returns to the people. Out of reverence based 
upon religious teaching the people will not kill the bird 
and will permit no one else to do so. They starve them- 
selves and suffer their children to starve but allow the 
birds to live and devour their food. 


Another ever-present pest is the flying fox. This is 
a kind of flying squirrel or phalanger of arboreal habits, 
living in the trees by day and frequenting the gardens 
and orchards at night. They destroy vast quan- 
tities of the numerous wholesome tree-fruits that thrive 
so well in the climate of the lowlands, but according 
to the religion no one may shoot or poison or otherwise 
kill them. 


Porcupines and various species of squirrel abound, 
all of which have very destructive habits. These often 
play havoc with fruits and vegetables, products which 
ought to make India’s child life healthful and whole- 
some and happy. But the religion that protects the 
animal destroys the child. 

Rats are abundant almost everywhere. ‘They are 
found about the houses and barns and exist by the 
tens of thousands in the gardens and fields. They are 
enemies of the race in two special ways: they destroy 
crops and other foods, and they are largely responsible 
for scattering the plague among the people. 


Some years ago after considerable research work 
had been done it was discovered that rats are highly 
susceptible to bubonic plague, one of the most dreaded 
diseases known to the human race. It was also dis- 
coverered that the flea which lives on the rat is directly 
responsible for transmitting the disease from the sick 
or dead animal to human beings. 

Whereupon the English health officers with character- 
istic promptness distributed thousands of rat traps to 
the village folk in the infected regions and urged the 
people to catch the rats and thus rid the land of the 
deadly plague. Millions of rats were promptly caught. 
But when the rounds of inspection were made in the 
Orthodox Hindu villages it was discovered that a rather 
interesting thing was happening to the rats. As soon as 
the night’s catch was collected the village fathers and 
other wise folk immediately counciled together to deter- 
mine what to do with the animals. After due delibera- 
tion they would decide to have them transported. So a 
low caste laborer was called—most people would not 
dare to touch the traps—and instructed to take the traps 
some distance away, at least beyond the nearest village, 
and release the contents in the fields. Thus what was 
one village’s blessing proved to be a curse to the next, 
so all efforts to reduce the number of hungry and dan- 
gerous animals came to grief. 


_ Another animal notorious for its destructive habits 
1S the monkey. In many parts of the country the monkey 
1s worshipped as a god. Temples are built in its honor 
anc offerings are made for its upkeep if it happens to 
be in captivity. But millions of them live out in the 
lorests and subsist on whatever fruits may be found. 
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The monkey receives special protection. It is as- 
sumed that the spirits of departed members of the family 
enter certain animals for a season, the length of which 
is determined by the kind of life the person lived. If 
he was a good man his spirit may enter a fowl, a monkey 
or perhaps a cow or bullock. If he was very naughty 
while living his spirit may be doomed to travel up and 
down the earth in the body of a woman. 

But the monkey is a favorite, so it is held in great 
reverence. When an Orthodox Hindu man discovers 
a flock of monkeys in his fruit trees he doesn’t feel 
disposed to get a gun and go out shooting away at 
one of his gods, so he allows them to feast undisturbed. 
It matters not that they destroy the food which would 
sustain the life of his children. It is the will of God 
that it should be’so; the children may go hungry. 


The cow is also an animal greatly revered. In 
numerous places throughout India there are special 
homes for taking care of aged and indigent cows. Many 
of these homes are endowed. As one travels through 
the country he may frequently see pious men who de- 
vote their entire time to collecting funds for the sup- 
port of sacred cows and bullocks. While millions of 
people are slowly starving these devoted followers of 
Indian gods collect money that would purchase food 
for children and pass it on to the homes of cattle 
that their comfort may be assured. 

The consideration shown the cow allows her to wander 
at leisure through the villages and market-places taking 


whatever suits her fancy. If she breaks into a garden 


she may not be abused. If she devours the food of the 
children it is accepted as the will of God, the children 
have to make the best of it. A bullock is especially 
reverenced. He is the favorite work animal in the low 
country. During summer days the temperature may play 
around 110-120 degrees in the shade, and of course 
runs much higher than that out in the sunshine. The 
bullock is the only work animal which can endure this 
great heat. For this reason he will perhaps remain 
the favorite draught animal on the farm. 

This attitude accounts for the heavy over-population 
of cattle in India. There are hundreds of thousands of 
cattle more than the people need, more than the country 
under present conditions can support. 

The humble donkey comes in for a large share of 
work and ill-usage. Not being a thing of beauty him- 
self, he must depend for consideration on the service 
he renders and on the assumption that he is the safety 
deposit box of the spirit of somebody’s ancestor. He is 
a burden bearer and incidentally plays a large part in 
the duties involved in laundry work. So there are sev- 
eral million donkeys in India which must be fed from 
what the soil produces. 

The snakes are protected. Even a snake as poisonous 
and dangerous as the cobra may not be molested. 

One day a watchman, at Allahabad, was bitten by 
a cobra and died within an hour. ' Enquiry was made 
concerning the cause of his death, and another worker 
promptly cleared up the mystery. 

“But how do you know he was bitten by a snake?” 
asked Mr. Higginbottom. 

“Why I saw the snake,” replied the worker. 

“Did you kill it?” 
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“No, I didn’t kill it. Why should I kill it? If it 
was the will of God that that man should be bitten 
by a snake and die it is his fate, and nothing I can do 
can alter it.” 


In the face of a situation like this the western mind 
must pause and think. The average villager of India 
feels little inclined to strike a snake when to his mind 
it might mean whacking one of his ancestors across the 
back. 


Thus, the readers may see how animal worship stands 
in the way of progress, and how vastly it contributes to 
the poverty of the people. From earliest childhood peo- 
ple are taught to reverence animals, and by the time 
they reach maturity the attitude of mind is so fixed that 
it cannot be changed. 


Birds and animals increase in great numbers, for 
not one may be destroyed by the Orthodox Hindu. 
Mohammedans and low caste folk often kill cat-birds 
and animals. They devour the substance of the people 
and send millions to bed hungry every night. More- 
over they send millions of frail children into eternity 
who die of insufficient food while the animals and 
destructive birds survive and prosper. 


Mr. Higginbottom has demonstrated that the soil, if 
cultivated properly, will yield returns many times larger 
than it now yields under native methods of cultivation. 
The native plow merely scratches the surface, but the 
western plow runs deep and stirs the soil well, thus 
assuring a bountiful crop. Cauliflower, cabbage, turnips, 
and other vegetables grow in the Allahabad school fields 
to a great size. A great variety of native and imported 
fruits, when properly cultivated and protected, yield 
abundant harvests. But so long as predatory animals 
and destructive fowls are protected by religion and 
allowed to prey unmolested on food crops there is only 
a remote hope of removing the causes of poverty from 
the people. 

As has been said already, one of the chief causes 
of poverty is found in the great army of mendicants 
who wander from village to village in search of money 
and food. Many of them are imposters masquerading 
under the guise of religious devotees, but tens of thou- 
sands of them are earnest seekers after a clearer light. 
They are seekers after God. If food is not given when 
asked for it is often demanded, and the penalty for 
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refusal is the mendicant’s curse which few housekeepers 
or villagers care to have. 

These wanderers do no work, add nothing to the 
wealth of the country, but devour much of its sub- 
stance. And with millions of people devouring what 
others produce while producing nothing at all them- 
selves in return, the problem of sustenance becomes ex- 
ceedingly acute. 

Mr. Higginbottom insists that the only way to change 
India is to change India’s attitude towards these four 
things: A system that degrades womankind into a slave 
or a beast, that protects and worships animals which 
devour food from the mouths of children, that encourages 
millions of people to wander year in and year out from 
village to village and from city to city seeking a light 
which it cannot supply, that breaks up a nation into 
castes which enslave every child with social bonds that 
he cannot escape. 

He is therefore demonstrating in the agricultural 
school at Allahabad a better way for India. Every 
worker on his staff has caught the vision of a great 
people redeemed, through scientific agriculture backed 
up by attitudes of life based upon the sound principles 
laid down by the Carpenter of Nazareth, and is doing 
his bit to make that vision a reality. And Mr. Higgin- 
bottom has shown the way in which America may render 
the largest service to the people of India. All the good 
literature and house-to-house visits that can be packed 
into years of activity can not take the place of bread 
for hungry children. We are continually being called 
upon to contribute money that India’s starving millions 
may have bread. It seems to me that Sam Higginbottom 
is showing America how to spend money more wisely 
in teaching the people how to produce their own bread, 
and in convincing them that there is a religion that 
will allow them to protect their food after they have 
produced it. : 

Every Presbyterian, and every other Christian in 
America may justly feel pride in the splendid work 
which this far-seeing pioneer is doing. Every bit of 
support which he may receive will be helping to solve 
India’s problems which, incidentally, are world prob- 
lems. He is on the job at Allahabad that the people 
of India may have life and may have it more abun- 
dantly. Mr. Higginbottom is a missionary of the North- 
ern Presbyterian Church. 


Co-operation in Latin America’ 


S. H. 


NE OF the mysteries of Divine Providence is the 
permission given to some evil power to influence 
the development of organized Christianity from 

the simple beginnings of the primitive church into the 
great feudalistic, sacerdotal and sacramentarian system 
of the medieval Papacy, with its enforced mechanical 
unity, and its alliance with and dependence on the 
physical force of the State for carrying on its program. 


When a large part of the church in Europe in the 


*An address delivered at the Philadelphia Conference of Pres- 
byterian and Reformed Churches, February 9-11. 


CHESTER 


16th Century threw off this system and attempted to 
restore the simplicity and spirituality of primitive times, 
equally mysterious is the permission given to some 
demon of division to come in and rend our Protes- 
tantism into a multitude of sectarian fragments, which 
for more than two and a half centuries spent in their 
own quarrels and controversies much of the strength 
that was needed to advance the cause of Spiritual re- 
ligion in the world. } 
Thank God the time came at last when the warring 
denominations discovered, largely through their con- 
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tact with heathenism, that the differences which sepa- 
rated them from each other were as nothing compared 
with those that separated them from the unbelieving 
world. Then, without waiting for any more organic 
unity than already existed, they began to manifest the 
spiritual unity that has always existed by the co-opera- 
tive plans that have been effected by means of a great 
series of interdenominational conferences such as those 
held in New York in 1900, at Edinburgh in 1910, at 
Panama in 1916 and at Montevideo and Stockholm in 
1925. 

The expansion of the mission work of the church in 
recent years, so great that it has become a serious tem- 
porary embarrassment, is largely due to this develop- 
ment of the spirit and practice of co-operation. 

Owing to the fact that it had no representation at 
the Edinburgh Conference our Latin American field was 
late in making its beginning. But owing to the wis- 
dom of the plans adopted at Panama in the organiza- 
tion of our separate Co-operation Committee, and to 
the statesmanlike leadership it has had both in the 
Home Office and on the field, I am satisfied that the 
work will bear favorable compdrison, both in relative 
extent and in the efficiency with which it is being 
conducted, with that in any other mission field. 

In the formulation of co-operative plans the first be- 
ginning antedated Panama by two years. In 1914, 
most of our missionaries to Mexico being at home on 
enforced furlough, a conference of Missionaries and 
Board Representatives met at Cincinnati and drew up 
what was known as “The Cincinnatti Plan,” remaking 
the missionary map of Mexico and providing for a 
number of union enterprises in that field. At Panama 
in 1916 these plans were revised and perfected, and at 
a conference in Mexico City in 1919 they were adopted 
with some minor changes and put into immediate effect, 
with the final result that, as Mr. Wheeler says in his 
book on Mexico, ‘Mexico, as no other country in the 
world, represents the triumph of ‘co-operative Chris- 
tian work over that of the old-time sectarian program, 
and the whole church gains thereby.” 

A Regional Co-operation Committee under the lead- 
ership of Professor Andres Osuna has not only been 
promoting co-operation in all lines of church activity, 
but is proving of great service in connection with. the 
many difficult problems that confront the missions 
growing out of the present attitude and policies of the 
government. 

In most of the other Latin American Republics a 
well considered division of territory has been adopted. 
While this arrangement inevitably results in a tem- 
porary accentuation of denominationalism in the Native 
Churches, it is the only possible method of eliminating 
missionary congestion in some localities and securing 
the extension of the work to unoccupied territory. 
Ultimately the disadvantage mentioned is more than 
offset by the removal of the enmities growing out of 
denominational friction in territory where there had 
been overlapping. . 

_ It is doubtful if any other field can show such an 
inspiring list of co-operative enterprises as the follow- 
ins, Which were reported to the Montevideo Congress 
as developed under the auspices of our General and 
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Regional Committees: namely, (1) Union Theological 
seminaries in Mexico, Porto Rico, Chile, Argentina and 
Brazil; (2) union papers and book stores in Mexico, 
Porto Rico, Cuba and Chile; (3) union literature work 
in Brazil and Santo Domingo; plans are now being de- 
veloped for such work in Argentina; (4) a union col- 
lege and woman’s training school in Argentina; (5) 
federated educational work in Brazil, Chile, Cuba and 
Portio Rico; (6) union hospitals in Mexico, Santo 
Domingo and Brazil; (7) annual interdenominational 
summer conferences in Cuba, Porto Rico and Chile and 
educational conferences in Brazil, Cuba, River Plate 
and Mexico; (8) a union Board in Santo Domingo, an 
entirely new plan for administering the whole work, 
which five denominational boards support through a 
central administrative body. 

This last is perhaps the most advanced step in co- 
operation in any foreign field, and was possible only 
because it was adopted in the early stages of the work, 
before the denominational spirit had been largely de- 
veloped. 

The two most urgent educational needs at present, 
which can only be met by co-operative effort, are, first, 
the strengthening of several of our mission colleges so 
as to enable them to furnish a native leadership that 
will command the attention and respect of the educated 
class, and a supply of candidates for the ministry better 
prepared for high grade work in the theological schools; 
and, second, at least one high grade theological school. 
with departments of Languages and Social Science, at 
which graduates of the other schools might do post 
graduate work, and in which new missionaries could 
secure training that would shorten the period required 
for learning the indispensable lessons of adaptation 
and facility of speech. 


A splendid co-operative work is being done in the 


field of literature, under the leadership of two men 
raised up for us by Providence, both preeminently fitted 
by natural gifts and by previous experience and train- 
ing for that work. Dr. Juan Ortz Gonzales has charge 
of the work for the Spanish speaking countries, with 
headquarters in the New York office, where he carries 
on his work of original authorship and translation, and 
edits La Nueva Democracia, which finds its way to the 
reading rooms of colleges and universities, and to the 
library tables of literary men and government officials, 
and opens many doors for the evangelical cause that 
have heretofore been closed. Dr. Erasmo Braga, a 
distinguished Brazilian teacher and scholar and author. 
and Chairman of the Regional Committee for Brazil. 
has. established at Rio de Janeiro a well supplied 
depot and distribution office for books and tracts and 
periodical literature for Portuguese speaking Brazil. 

This literature work, and also that done under Pro- 
fessor Osuna’s leadership through the Union Press in 
Mexico, has been one of the chief factors in the rapid 
development of these fields to the position they have 
attained in capacity for self-government and self-sup- 
port. And scarcely any of it could have been done 
otherwise than by co-operative effort. 

Multitudes of specific instances might be cited, did 
time permit, to show the indispensability of interde- 
nominational co-operation for any satisfactory progress 
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of our Protestant Missions. What I think may prop- 
erly be called our phenomenal progress in Latin- 
America in the past decade is to be accounted for by 
our co-operative study of the task, our co-operative 
program of action, and our presentation of a united 
front to all opposing forces. There are two hiatuses in 
our general co-operative program which I am anxious 
to see closed before I pass from the state of semi-retire- 
ment to that complete retirement from the stage of 
action. One is the absence of us Southern Presbyterians 
from the council table of the United Mission to Mesopo- 
tamia. The other is the absence of some of our Pres- 
byterian and Reformed group from the meetings of 
the Committee on Co-operation, where we discuss the 
program and the needs of our most interesting and 


encouraging, and at the same time our most needy work 
in Latin-America. 

Possibly some day we may be able to revive and 
carry through the scheme that had reached a very 
hopeful stage of progress, a few years ago, when it was 
displaced by another more ambitious scheme which was 
not foreordained at that time to come to pass. 

I refer to the plan for the unified administration of 
the foreign work of al! our Presbyterian and Reformed 
Churches. 

In my humble opinion that is something that, sooner 
or later, ought to come to pass, and the sooner the bet- 
ter. Stranger things have happened than that this 
might be one of the ultimate, even if somewhat remote, 
outcomes of this delightful conference. 


Abounding Prosperity 


R. E. Macy, Secretary 


HE GREAT straits in which the Church agencies 
find themselves is not due to a financial depres- 
sion, for the South has never been as prosperous 

as today, and never before have the people lived in 
such extravagant style and spent money so lavishly for 
luxuries and pleasure. The financial statisticians are 
publishing tables and graphs showing the condition 
of the country as a whole, and it is significant that the 
sixteen states of the South are enjoying a degree of 
prosperity far greater than that of any other section 
of the United States. To illustrate: The value of 
new buildings erected in the South during 1925 reached 
the amazing total of over one billion three hundred 
and seventy-five million dollars. This was not all 
due to the Florida boom, as this State furnished only 
$310,000,000 of this total. The per cent of increase 
in building for the entire country was 21 per cent, 
while for the South there was a 44 per cent gain over 
1924. To meet the demand for accommodations for 
the vast hosts who are now turning South to enjoy 
our matchless climate and wonderful scenic beauty, 
new hotels to the value of over three hundred million 
dollars were erected in 1925. 

New capital was invested in industrial enterprises 
to the amount of over two hundred million dollars, and 
this came largely from sources outside of the South. 
The great road-building program called for an invest- 
ment of over $250,000,000, or an increase of 37 per 
cent over 1924, and a further increase is scheduled for 
1926. The railroads of the country showed net earn- 
ings of about 5 per.cent, while the roads traversing the 
South earned 6 per cent on their capital investment. 

The increase in value of stocks and bonds held in 
the South is conservatively estimated at one billion 
dollars. One city claims to have over one hundred 
millionaires where they had eighteen a few years ago. 


A city of less than 60,000 population in North Caro- 
lina claims to have forty-two millionaires. 

In the field of hydro-electric power, the investment 
of capital is staggering, and the whole South promises 
to be quickly threaded with power lines which will 
accelerate the manufacturing development which is now 
going forward at such an amazing rate. 

The value of the agricultural products of the South 
reached new high totals, and Texas now leads all the 
states of the Union in the value of her farm products. 
The South produces four staple crops that grow no- 
where else in the Union as in our area—cotton, to- 
bacco, sugar-cane and peanuts. The value of these 
four crops is about two billion five hundred million 
dollars. 

This prosperity is no temporary spurt or dangerous 
inflation, according to conservative judges, but is the 
beginning of a sustained and normal advance which 
may be expected to continue for years without a serious 
check. In this abounding prosperity the members of 
the Southern Presbyterian Church have a large part. 
and it is a matter of pardonable pride that in the great 
economic development of the South many of our mem- 
bers are constructive leaders. It is a well-known fact 
that Presbyterians are generous supporters of philan- 
thropic enterprises outside their own Church. In a 
drive for a Community Chest Fund in one of our 
Southern cities the Presbyterians were largely out- 
numbered by three other denominations. When the 
pledges were checked up it was discovered that the 
Presbyterians had given 63 per cent of the total raised. 

If the great obligation which confronts our Church 
to undertake an adequate program for the extension of 
the Kingdom of God is forcefully and regularly pre- 
sented to our membership, the money to carry forward 
the work will be given. 
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Nehemiah—Ancient and Modern 


J. W. Skinner, D. D. 


Presbyterian Church in Baltimore, Maryland, has 
started something. An invitation was extended 
by the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church of New York 
City to Doctor Kirk to come and be its pastor. The 
Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church of New York occu- 
pies a position of prominence in the first ranks of the 
most influential city in America, if not in the world. 
The position of that church naturally thrusts the pastor 
of that church into high prominence. It is a position 
that honors a worthy occupant. Doctor Kirk appre- 
ciatively and courteously but firmly declined the call. 
This act immediately focused the eyes of the great 
daily press and the magazines of the nation upon him. 
Here was news; startling, thrilling, mystifying, incom- 
prehensible news! How could it be explained? One 
journal summarizes the situation after this manner. 
“Why should the pastor of a comparatively small con- 
gregation in one of our smaller cities refuse the call of 
the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church of New York 
City? Such a thing has not happened in 117 years. 
This church called Dr. John Hall from Belfast, Ireland, 
and he came. It called Doctor Stevenson, now president 
of Princeton Seminary, and he came. It called Doctor 
Jowett from Birmingham, England, and he came. It 
called Doctor Kirk from Baltimore, Maryland, and he 
declined! ‘This is incomprehensible!” 

Here is news extraordinary! To the paragraphers 
of the public press the reason assigned by Doctor Kirk 
for declining the call only makes confusion more con- 
founded. Doctor Kirk says: “There are times when 
the continuance of a ministry is essential to the in- 
gathering of the fruits of years in joint labor, and so it 
appears to me in this instance.” 

In Bible annals there figured once a man of heroic 
mold named Nehemiah. The same undertook a piece 
of reconstruction work in a city called Jerusalem. Be- 
fore this work was completed some neighbor men of posi- 
tion impressed with the evident ability of this energetic 
young man invited him to a conference with a view to 
a change of work for him. To this invitation Nehemiah 
laconically replied, “Nothing doing.” Four times they 
repeated the tempting invitation. Four times Nehemiah 
answered in the same words. “I am doing a great work, 


D R. H. E. KIRK, pastor of our Franklin Street 


so that I cannot come down. Why should the work cease 
while I leave it and come down to you?” 

God bless you, Doctor Kirk. May your tribe in- 
crease. Such an act by a leader of the Church so cir- 
cumstanced is worth more to the Kingdom of God than 
a whole library of musty apologetics from ‘defenders 
of the faith.” The hidden lives of lesser men and 
women inspired by the same spirit of devotion to an en- 
trusted work attracts but scant notice in this frantic age 
of socio-economic hubbub. As of old there were hidden 
5,000 heroes who had not bowed the knee to Baal, so 
in the church today are multitudes of humble men 
and women who count the work entrusted to them of 
more importance than any preferment or position or 
emolument. 

Even in Texas such are found. Recently in one Texas 
Presbytery two pastors replied to flattering overtures 
for change: “I cannot. Our work—the work projected 
in partnership by me and this church—is not finished.” 
They declined the larger call that they might “carry on” 
the specific work in hand. 

Nearby dwell two daughters of the King. They are 
known by their earthly father’s name. To each some 
years ago was committed a sacred work, humble but 
exacting, beautiful but self-effacing. To one came the 
heritage of an invalid mother and a number of younger 
brothers and sisters; to the other the care of an aged 
relative. This work extended through many years. To 
each of these devoted servers came more than one urgent 
invitation to make a change. In each was a large en- 
dowment of womanhood with ability and personality to 
meet all requirements in the “higher” call, but the 
humbler, harder ministry was there and theirs, unfin- 
ished. 

There is a heroism greater and finer than the dash- 
ing courage on the field of strife. It ripens only through 
the patient years of continuous ministry. From the cabi- 
net of princely leaders to the humblest private in the 
ranks the Church is filled with descendants of Nehemiah. 
Their discovery is news, mystifying news, to the reporters 
of the press; it is commonplace, every-day business items 
in the reports of the angels of God. Great man was 
Nehemiah, ancient; God bless you, Doctor Kirk, Nehe- 
miah modern.—Tex.-Mex. Reflector. 


Survey Price Changes 


Beginning with the new Church Year, April 1, 1926, 
the price of THE PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY will be 
$1.00 in clubs of five or more and $1.25 for single sub- 
scriptions, 

Our readers will not be surprised at this announce- 
ment, for they have read that the SURVEY has been 
losing money all the years of its existence. We had hoped 
that with the enlarged and improved magazine an in- 
crcased circulation would take care of any extra expense. 
the circulation has increased, but because of the many 
uprovements of the magazine, we find our yearly deficit 

‘ite staggering. Last year the SURVEY deficit amounted 

$6,083.91. A close estimate shows that it will amount 

around $5,500 this year. 

We feel that the SURVEY should be self-supporting. 


Therefore, the change in price. 

SURVEY readers, we are sure, will be glad to do their 
part to help the Executive Agencies of the Church save 
this deficit each year. This is how you can help: See 
that your subscription is renewed promptly at the new 
price and make an effort to increase the circulation in 
your church during the coming year. “A SURVEY IN 
EVERY HOME” is our goal, you know. 


We thank you, in the name of the Executive Com- 
mittees, for your loyal support of the SURVEY in the 
past. Without your continued co-operation it will be im- 
possible for us to make this, our Church-owned magazine, 
accomplish its real mission. 


Managing Editor. 
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The International Convention of Religious Education 

meets in Birmingham, Ala., 
International Con- April 12-19. The outstanding 
vention of Religious speaker of the convention will 
Education be President Coolidge. Dr. W. 

C. Poole, of London, President 
of the World’s Sunday School Association, will give 
the closing address. Among other outstanding speak- 
ers will be: Miss Mary McSkimmon, President of the 
National Education Association; Dr. Hugh S. Magill, 
General Secretary of the International Council of Re- 
ligious Education; Dr. Luther A. Weigle, Sterling Pro- 
fessor of Religious Education, Yale University; and 
Dr. Walter S. Athearn, Dean of the School of Religious 
Education and Social Service, Boston University. The 
responsibility of the church for building a Christian 
citizenship will be, no doubt, the outstanding topic of 
the Convention, and Doctor Weigle and Doctor At- 
hearn will speak on this general theme. The Conven- 
tion sermon will be delivered by Dr. James I. Vance, 
of Nashville, Tenn. 


—_0O--—_—_ 


The annual meeting of the New York Bible Society 


was held early in January. The 
report presented by the Gen- 
eral Secretary, Rev. George Wil- 
liam Carter, D. D., showed the 
largest distribution of the Scriptures ever made by the 
Society. During the year 1925, 958,461 copies of the 
Scriptures in sixty-seven languages were circulated. A 
large part of this distribution was free and the balance 
sold at cost or less. Over 58,000 volumes were dis- 
tributed to immigrants arriving at Ellis Island and 
120,000 to sailors and seamen from all parts of the 
world. The missionaries of the Society visited the hos- 
pitals, the prisons and the institutions for the poor and 
helpless. There were foreign speaking workers who 
carried the Scriptures to the Italians, Greeks, Germans, 
Russians, Scandinavians, and those of many other 
nationalities. 

During the year the Society published or obtained 
from printing presses in Europe Gospel portions in 
large type in two languages. These Scriptures are 
called “Diglot” and are printed in English parallel 
with the foreign language. The Society now has six- 
teen foreign languages thus published parallel with the 
English. Recently the Gospel of John in Esthonian- 
English was published, being the first time in history 
that any part of the Bible has been printed in Esthonian 
and English in parallel columns. Another important 
development of the year was the Society’s issuing a 
very fine new edition of the Bible for use in church pews 
and for supplying the guest rooms of hotels. The 
Society is supported by Church collections and gifts 
from individuals who are interested in the spiritual 
and patriotic service that the Society is rendering. 

—0--—-—— 
Italy is not all Catholic, and while Rome is the center 
of world Catholicism, it is be- 
coming more and more the cen- 
ter of Italian Protestantism. 
Many Protestant denominations 
are to be found in this “land of sunshine”: Metho- 
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dists, Baptists, Episcopalians, Salvation Army, th 
native Protestant Church known as the Waldensian. 
and Presbyterian. On a recent visit to Rome, two 
Southern Presbyterian women came unexpectedly upon 
a most attractive Presbyterian Church, “just around 
the corner” from the hotel, and in one of the most 
desirable sections of the city. 
There are in Rome about twenty Protestant churches, 

a Y. M. C. A., a Y. W. C. A., the offices of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, printing offices for the pub- 
lication of Protestant literature, and the International 
Methodist College, near St. Peter’s and the Vatican 
gardens. A Waldensian Theological seminary is also 
located in Rome. ‘This Waldensian seminary trains 
not only Waldensian ministers, but those of other 
denominations. 

—_0-———_ 
Bhopal, a native state of India, is said to have the 
only Mohammedan woman ruler 
in the world. Recently she 
made a visit to London, accom- 
panied by a son, several grand- 
children, and thirty state officials. The object of her 
visit was to negotiate with the British Government 
the question of succession to her throne. According to 
an article in the Christian Science Monitor, her state 
is one of the best governed in the land. It particularly 
sets an example in the matter of temperance, a subject 
in which the Begum (Queen) takes a warm personal 
interest. Her temperance reforms have involved a 
sacrifice of revenue amounting to four lakhs of rupees 
($133,000) annually. The cultivation of opium is 
forbidden in her state. 

tictlien icine 
First Church, Wellsville, N. Y., held a service re- 
cently which might be copied 
in other communities with 
effective results. The Con- 
gregationalist gives the follow- 
ing report of this unusual serv- 
ice: Four men were invited to give five-minute talks 
at the vesper service on the theme, ‘Applying the 
Golden Rule in Wellsville.” The postmaster spoke for 
the post office force, the manager of the telephone ex- 
change for the much abused telephone girl, the man- 
ager of one of the big department stores for the clerk 
behind the counter, and the principal of the high school 
for the teacher. Each speaker was direct, suggestive, 
positive. The result will be a more sympathetic un- 
derstanding of the task of the other man. 

—o—_—_ 
The work of the third quarter in the Mission school 
at Tunda was interrupted, re- 
ports Missionary Ansil Lynn, 
in the Methodist Christian Ad- 
vocate, by the advent of the 
fishing season. The boys and young men of the Mis- 
sion school, he says, stuck out the long term of nine 
weeks very well, but the attendance at the woman’s 
school was poor, as many of the students went fishing. 
The dry season, according to Mr. Lynn, is the time 
for fish in that section, and most of the fishing is done 
by women. They go into the swamps when the water 
is drying up, build little banks to prevent the fish from 
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getting away, then dip the water out with their baskets 
and catch the fish. From the leaves of a small bush 
that grows there they make a preparation which they 
throw into the water where the fish collect. This kills 
the fish, but does not render them unfit for food for 
the natives. 
—_Q-——— 

American Jews, under the chairmanship of David A. 
Brown, have launched a $15,- 
000,000 campaign for funds to 
be distributed among the Jews 
of Russia. The plan is to use 
the larger part of this money in 
settling Jews as farmers on land granted by the Rus- 
sian government. However, a part of it is being used 
now in relief work among the needy and homeless Jews 
of Russia. According to recent surveys made in Russia 
there are 104,000 homeless Jewish children, of whom 
more than 20,000 are actual street wanderers. An- 
nouncement has been made by the American Jewish 
Joint Distribution Committee that a half million dol- 
lars is already available for the immediate settling of 
approximately 10,000 Jewish families as farmers on 
the Russian prairies. 


American Jews 
Help Russian 
Brothers 


——O0—-_—- 


This Congress is to be held in El Paso, Texas, in 
December of this year. It grows 
out of the agitation of many 
workers who are in close con- 
tact with the Spanish-speaking 
people in this country and has 
also been urged by the Com- 
mittee on Co-operation in Latin America. Charles E. 
Vermilya, Secretary of the Home Missions Council, has 
been asked to serve as sponsor in the setting up of the 
Congress. Various Home Mission Boards are co- 
operating. The aim is to go into the whole question 
of conditions, opportunities and privileges of these peo- 
ple in America in order that the various religious 
bodies may more intelligently provide for the service 
they seek to render and also that a better understand- 
ing of the public’s responsibility may be had. To this 
end many civic and industrial organizations and work- 
ers are to be included in the Congress. Five Com- 
missions are to make the preliminary study under the 
heads of Education, Religious, Social and Economic 
Conditions, International and Inter-racial Aspects, and 
Literature. 

Few people realize the rapid increase of Spanish- 
speaking people that has taken place in the United 
States. In 1924 88,000 Mexican immigrants came to 
the United States; in 1925 the figure was lower, about 
53,000 immigrants. It seems difficult to estimate the 
total number of Mexican and Spanish-speaking people 
now in the United States. 

—_Oo-———_ 
The attendance of the Kwangju, Korea Sunday schools 
has increased over 200 per cent 
a year for the past fourteen 
years. Rev. M. L. Swinehart, 
Presbyterian missionary at 
Kwangju, gives this encourag- 
ing report, and states that during this time the number 
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of Sundays schools manned and directed from Kwangju 
year for fourteen years. Mr. Swinehart says that 
after fourteen years of experiment and close observa- 
tion those in charge believe the work of conducting 
these out-post Sunday schools to be one of the most 
successful forms of evangelistic work thus far attempted 
in Korea. In one heathen village, where Sunday 
school work was begun several years ago, there is now 
an organized church, with its own pastor, and having 
about forty baptized communicants. From the first 
service, held out of doors with sixteen little boys and 
girls as an audience, this work has developed until 
now there is a Sunday school with twelve classes and 
an average attendance of over 200. 
—o——-_. 

The forty-third annual meeting of the Indian Rights 
Association was held January 
19, 1926, at the Adelphia Hotel, 
Philadelphia. 

Indian Truth gives the following interesting report 
of this meeting: 

“Senator Ralph H. Cameron, of Arizona, was the 
principal speaker. He appealed to friends of the 
Indian to use their influence to secure the speedy con- 
struction of the Coolidge Dam, which will insure to 
the Pima Indians of Southern Arizona an adequate 
supply of water for irrigation. Before white people 
came to this continent the Pima Indians were using 
irrigation methods in farming. They have always 
shown themselves to be industrious. They have never 
taken up arms against our government. The first 
Arizonan killed in the World War was a Pima volun- 
teer. As the Gila River valley was settled whites di- 
verted its waters above the Pima reservation so that 
the source of livelihood for these Indians was unjustly 
taken from them. 
were 457 deaths and only 176 births on the Pima 
Reservation, a net loss of 281. Dr. Dirk Lay, of the 
tresbyterian Mission at Sacaton, Arizona, says a care- 
ful canvass will show that 25 per cent of the Pimas 
have died in the last six years. Doctors state that 
the majority of deaths are due to lack of food. The 
bill authorizing the building of the Coolidge Dam be- 
came a law in June, 1924. As yet nothing has been 
done toward the physical completion of the work. 
Since the Annual Meeting we have had assurance from 
persons in direct charge of the project that plans are 
nearly completed and the actual construction ought to 
begin within a few months.” 


Indian Rights 


-(- 

The November issue of The Indian’s Friend gives some 
interesting facts about the 
American Indian, stating that 
during the year ending June 30, 
1925, the Indian population in- 
creased 2,693. The total number of Indians in the 
United States is 349,595, a gain of 18,976 during the 
last twelve years. Oklahoma leads with 120,163. 

The value of property owned by American Indians 


The American 
Indian 


was considerably increased the past year, according to 


an estimate by the Bureau of Indian affairs. The six 
thousand Navajo families had an average income of 
only $300 for the year. 
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Budget for the year ............. 

Receipts for eleven months ........ 
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What shall we say to the aged and infirm ministers and all who 
are dependent upon this fund for their scant living? 
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Years That the Locust Hath Eaten 


A Story 
By MiLprep WELCH 


T WAS a June afternoon. Doctor Jessup had had 
| a call to a small town thirty miles from the city, 
and his son, just back from a year’s study in a 


gee London hospital, had gone with him. On their way 


back they had stopped at a spring in the edge of the 
oods and were sitting now under the shade of the 
rees talking. 

“Tt has been hard to tell you,” said the young fellow, 
“because, though you have never said so, I rather 
thought that my study and training here with the year 
abroad you insisted on, were all looking to my coming 
back here to practice medicine with you. If it were 
not for this other thing that has come to me, I should 
have asked nothing better, for’—his voice took on an 
appealing, boyish note—‘“we’ve always been more to 
each other than just father and son, haven’t we, Dad?” 
‘Always, Phil,” the father replied, ‘‘and now you can’t 
see it that way—your practicing with me?” ‘“Some- 
thing very big and upsetting has come into my life, 
Dad, and it has faced me in an entirely different direc- 
tion. To begin at the end of things: When I got to 
my hotel in New York, I sat down and wrote to the 
Secretary of our Foreign Mission Board, saying that I 
wanted to go to Africa as a medical missionary, and 
I asked him to send me the application blanks.” He 
did not look at his father, and the older man made no 
comment. ‘I thrashed it out on the ship all the way 
over. I put on one side all your hopes for me, all 
you had done for me, given me, and been to me since 
mother died—that in all the world we had only each 
other. Then, on the other side I put this thing that 
has come to me, and I could not help myself; there was 
no other way out for me.” There was a moment’s 
silence, and he looked at his father. But the gray, 
distinguished head was turned away, and Doctor Jessup 


only said, ‘“‘“Go on, I want to hear the whole thing be- 
fore I answer. You know, of course, that most of 
your crowd, the boys and girls you grew up with and 
the older friends and relatives of the family, will make 
it hard for you?” “Yes, I know it, Dad, I think I 
have considered everything. But all I’m wanting is to 
make it clear to you—for the rest I don’t know that I 
greatly care.” “I am listening,” replied Doctor Jessup, 
taking a cigar from his pocket and beginning to smoke. 
Something in his father’s tone reassuring him, Philip 
went on. “You will remember, Dad, that when I fin- 
ished my course at the University, I wasn’t as keen on 
the London business as you were. As I intended prac- 
ticing medicine here, I thought America could give me 
all I needed and wanted. But after I got over there, 
I found out, I thought at least one reason for your 
wanting me to go. There were men studying medicine 
there from all over the world. When one fellow you 
know expects to practice in New Zealand, another is 
studying sleeping-sickness because he expects to treat 
it in the Congo, still another is doing research work 
in malignant malaria because his uncle is the head of 
a big rubber company in the Amazon valley, and your 
best friend, a young Scotchman named Stuart, is study- 
ing leprosy because his father is a medical missionary 
in India, and he had been familiar with its ravages 
from childhood—honestly, Dad, my American mind 
got what you might call a stretch. When I got to 
talking to these fellows, whose minds and eyes seemed 
to take in the length and breadth of the world and 
they asked me where I intended to practice, I was 
ashamed to tell them that I had an easy berth waiting 
for me at home, that my father was the most distin- 
guished surgeon in an American city of half a million 
and that I would go in with him. I’ve always known, 
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has increased from one to forty-eight, or an average 
of more than three new Sunday schools organized each 
Dad, that you were different somehow—there’s always 
been to me a kind of consecration about your work. 
But when I thought of some young American doctors, 
with their scramble for place and position and patients, 
the fee-splitting and the professional jealousies, other 
doctors forever pressing on their heels, and then their 
recreations—country club dinners and dances, Sunday 
golf—that kind of a career seemed to shrivel and to 
shrink. You see, while, of course, there were lots cf 
us who had successful fathers behind us, a great many 
of the fellows were there ‘on their own,’ so to speak, 
and the thing that struck me was their absolute in- 
difference to what my crowd both at home and at college 
lays such stress on. To know and be known by the 
best people, to wear the right clothes, to belong to a 
certain fraternity at college and a certain set at home— 
you know the ritual! But to these fellows I’m talking 
about, the practice of medicine was a high and holy 
Art, and to live worthy of his calling, worth a man’s 
supreme endeavor. It ‘gave me to think’ as the French 
say.” ‘Even in America,” put in Doctor Jessup, “there 
are some—with the stretched mind.” ‘Yes, I know, 
and I’m not meaning to indict the whole profession, 
but you see what I’m driving at. Then came your let- 
ter, telling me to finish up with a trip around the 
world. Stuart was going on to India in a few weeks, 
and he begged me to come along. ‘You have already 
done Europe,’ he said. ‘Come with me and re-read 
your Kipling on the ground. India has a mystery and 
fascination possessed by no other land, I think. From 
there you can go on to Egypt.’ 


“Well, I went and stayed with George for a month. 
It must have been something of you in me, Dad, but 
after the first day I couldn’t keep away from the mis- 
sion hospital. They are always short-handed, and when 
Doctor Stuart saw my interest, he often allowed me 
to stand by and give the anaesthetic or help him in 
other ways. I saw him day «after day, with what 
we would call the most meagre equipment, perform 
miracles of surgery, treat diseases of which American 
doctors only read in their books. And I saw him have 
to turn away dozens of men and women and little 
children, turn them away to a slow and living death, 
because every bed, every cot, and every available place 
on the floor was already taken, and human hands and 
strength could do no more. I couldn’t stand it, Dad; 
it didn’t seem even manly to come back here to so 
easy and pleasant a place, where, if I dropped out, 
there would be a dozen doctors ready to jump in and 
take my patients. Besides,” his voice softened, “I 
found something else out there——that to claim to 
be a Christian and then to choose to be a doctor involves 
at least an obligation to consider taking up the min- 
istry of healing at the place of greatest need. As I 
made the rounds with Doctor Stuart, I began to think 
somehow of the Great Physician as He passed among 
the thronging multitudes and the words, ‘And Jesus 
was moved with compassion toward them, and He 
healed their sick,’ came to me with strange and com- 
velling power.” There was a long silence, and then 
Philip said, “It will be Africa for me, Dad.” He 


could not see his father’s face, but he heard the words, 
“At last!” Doctor Jessup turned and looked at his 
son. “You are glad!’ Philip exclaimed. “I might 
have known!”’ Then as light flooded in on him, “It 
was for this you sent me abroad; you were hoping it 
all the time.” Young gray eyes looked into the older 
gray eyes so like them. “Yes,” said Doctor Jessup, 
“I would not press you, but I hoped it, and I am glad 
beyond words to say it. But wait a bit and hear my 
story. 

“When I was at the University, there was a young 
fellow, a member of my fraternity, who intended study- 
ing for the ministry and going to Africa as a mission- 
ary. His name was Robert Taylor, and he became 
my best friend. We used to have hot arguments about 
many things, though they all centered around the ques- 
tion of what the real values of life were. One night I 
had been urging him, because of his gift of personal 
charm and his great gift as a speaker, to give up his 
African adventure and prepare himself for the pas- 
torate of a big city church. He had a wide and varied 
knowledge of many things, and when I finished up by 
saying that if he went to Africa, he would be throw- 
ing his life away, he burst out, for he was red hot, 
‘It is not I, but you, who are trying to save that pitiful 
life of yours, just so as to completely lose it. You medi- 
cal fellows pretend to think a lot of old Father Hippo- 
crates and his famous oath. I’ve just been reading 
about him! listen,’ and he picked up a book. ‘Hippo- 


crates will ever remain the type of the perfect physi- 


cian. In beauty and dignity, that figure is beyond 
praise. Learned, observant, humane, with a profound 
reverence for the claims of his patients, but an over- 
mastering desire that his experience shall benefit others, 
orderly and calm, disturbed only by anxiety to record 
his knowledge for the use of his brother physicians 
and for the relief of suffering; grave, thoughtful, and 
reticent, pure of mind, and master of his passions’— 
this is no overdrawn picture of the Father of Medi- 
cine as he- appeared to his contemporaries and suc- 
cessors. I give you just this one sentence from the 
oath: ‘With purity and holiness I will pass my life 
and practice my art.’ Noble old pagan that he was, 
he would scorn the lot of you who have commercialized 
his high and noble art and are selling it—for money!” 
He had the last word, for he slammed the door as he 
went out. Anyway, I could not have answered him, 
for in my heart of hearts I knew that I, too, had 
heard the voices of a sick and suffering world calling 
to me. You have often wondered why I have never 
been able to sleep on windy nights. In the wind I 
have seemed to hear the cry of real voices calling to 
me from far away—Thank God, I shall sleep now. 
I was engaged to your mother at the time. She was 
a delicately nurtured and wealthy girl, and I lacked 
the courage to offer her the chance at a great ad- 
venture. 

“Fight years passed, and there was a big men’s 
convention here. Robert was home on furlough and 
was my guest. He made a great appeal one night for 
doctors and nurses for Africa, but it was just one inci- 
dent he told which ‘got me.’ He said he had been 
far out in the interior on an evangelistic trip. Word 
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came that men were carrying a sick man home to dic 
in his own village, and they wanted the white man 
to wait. As soon as the bearers came, he had gone 
to the sick man in the hammock and examined him 
as well as he could. He was indeed dying, but be- 
cause he himself had not the right medicine to give 
him. It need not have been; a doctor could easily 
came that men were carrying a sick man home to die 
have saved his life. Dumbly, patiently, the bearers 
started on, leaving him standing there. The sick man 
raised himself by the pole above his head. I'll never 
forget Robert’s face and voice as he cried, ‘He turned 
and looked at me. He spoke no word, but his dying 
eyes looked into mine and they said: “I heard that 
there was a man of God here. I came to you for help. 
You give me no help. You let me die.”’ Philip, 
just like a sword thrust through my heart that poor 
dying African looked through Robert to me, and in 
his look I saw the face of Him who, even as another 


disciple denied Him, turned and looked upon Peter 
That look pierced my very soul. Robert was not « 
doctor, but I was, and I should have been there. But 
it was too late then for me to go. As you know, | 
built a hospital at Robert’s station and I support « 
doctor and a nurse out there. It is not enough; mone\ 
cannot take the place of life. But now—you under- 
stand why I am glad. He has given me the desire 
of my heart.” The son caught the father’s outstretched 
hands. ‘Friends and partners in this, too, forever!” 
“Yes,” said his father, “the best part of it is—forever. 
It is strange, isn’t it, Philip, how the words of the 
Old Book weave themselves into your thoughts and 
come back when you need them most to interpret for 
you all the deepest experiences of life? Can you guess 
in what words my heart answered your announcement 
that you were going to Africa? They were these: ‘And 
I will restore to you the years that the locust hath 
eaten.’ ” 


A Life Code 


Plain food for the stomach, 
Vigorous exercise for the muscles, 
Pure air for the lungs, 

Sound sleep for the nerves, 

Good cheer for the mind, 

Great thoughts for the head, 

Holy aspirations for the heart, 





For God is not unrighteous to forget your work and 
labor of love, which ye have showed toward his name, 
in that ye have ministered to the saints, and do min- 
ister—Heb. 6:10. 

The assistance which the Church gives for Ministerial 
Relief brings more cheer and sunshine into darkened 
homes than you can imagine. The gratitude of the 
beneficiaries is unbounded. They are constantly remem- 
bering at the Throne of Grace those who have made 
this help possible. Have you a place in their prayers? 

For the Scripture saith, Thou shalt not muzzle the 
ox that treadeth out the corn. And, the laborer is worthy 
of his reward—1 Tim. 5:18. 

Tt is an insult to call this charity; it is in the very 
highest sense a debt, and should be so honored as an 
imperative obligation owed to those who use their days 
of strength in the service of our Lord; and no blessing 
can be expected on a Church which allows the veteran 
soldier of Christ to go down to his grave like an in- 
mate of a poor house, or a dependent on charity, look- 
ing for a miserable pittance bestowed as on a beggar, 
for the bare subsistence of life——Dr. Pierson. 

Lewis Elkin left one million, seven hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars for pensioning the school teachers 
of Philadelphia. It is called the Elkin Relief Fund. 

Many a man of the world would provide for a faith- 
ful old dog or the family horse better than the churches 


Kind deeds for the neighbors and pure love for God. 


Suggestions for a Talk on Ministerial Relief 


provide for those who have served their Master and 
humanity faithfully until infirmity beset them.—Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger. 

This old man wrote: “Words cannot fully express 
my gratitude to my beloved Church for this aid to me 
and mine. This is one way of securing recruits to the 
Gospel ministry; that is, to know that after they ‘hav 
left all’ to follow the Master, they will not be left ti 
need with dependent families when old age comes on.” 


For I mean not that other men be eased, and ‘ye 
burdened; but by an equality, that now at this time 
your abundance may be a supply for their want, thal 
their abundance also may be a supply for your want; 
that there may be e-juality.—2 Cor. 8:13, 14. 

Do you realize that there are aged and enfeebled min- 
isters, who have broken down in the service of Christ 
and your Church, refined, patient, godly men who are 
inadequately supplied with life’s necessities, or wholly 
unprovided for now, today, at this present time; while 
thousands of dollars are being given to objects very 
remotely related to the Kingdom of God, or to charities 
which are often unappreciated, and which accomplish 
little good. Some one has said, “Tnis is a perversion 
of a Christian idea. It is the Church neglecting to 
practice among her own the Gospel she preaches.”—Dr 
Alfred J. P. McClure. 
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have borrowed from the Student Loan Fund in 

order to attend one of our Presbyterian Colleges. 
Many of these young people are now occupying large 
places of leadership, and the letters of appreciation from 
them to our office reveal the deepest gratitude of the 
human heart. 


1) ners the past fifteen years 1,270 boys and girls 


The principal of a large high school in the South 
who borrowed from the Fund wrote us recently: “May 
I take this occasion to say that my obligation to you 
goes beyond any of a financial nature and it is my sin- 
cere wish that the great work which you are conducting 
may continue in the future with ever increasing success.”’ 
A letter from one of the girls who borrowed and who 
is now a most successful teacher, states: ‘Mere dollars 
will or can never pay the debt I owe the Student Loan 


Fund. If it were not for the Fund, I could never have 
gone to college.”’ 

The Fund is now completely exhausted after hav- 
ing made loans this year to 325 students. It is our 
earnest prayer that large amounts will soon come to us 
so that we will be able to continue this important work 
in the fall. It would certainly be hard to tell the 
worthy, but needy, boys and girls we cannot aid them 
when we know that without the loan it will be absolutely 
impossible for some of them to go to college. We all 
realize how very vital a college education is in this 
age to those who would make the most of their lives. 

Memorial Scholarships of $600.00 or more are be- 
ing established in the Student Loan Fund, by churches, 
circles, Auxiliaries, Sunday schools, Christian Endeavor 
Societies, individuals, and families in memory of heroes, 
pastors, friends, and loved ones “passed beyond these 
voices into peace.’”’ The money loaned to students is 
promptly repaid after leaving the Presbyterian College 
and then passed on to some other student. In this way 
the fund continues its usefulness in one life after 
another. 

Surely there can be no worthier work than aiding 
the college student of today who is to become the leader 
of tomorrow. Every contribution to this work will help 
some student in fulfilling his life’s aspirations, and in 
turn that young person will catch the vision of help- 
fulness to others. Let’s all work together to this end. 

For further information and literature write to Henry 


H. Sweets, Secretary, 410 Urban Building, Louisville, 
Ky. 








The Westminster Teache:s’ 


Bureau 


HIS Bureau was brought into existence because 
T of the insistent demand of the educational in- 

stitutions of the Presbyterian Church in the 
South, 

Its field has been enlarged as requests have come 
‘o it from other schools and colleges seeking assistance 
in finding the right kind of teachers. 

The primary purpose of The Westminster Teachers’ 
Bureau is to serve teachers of character and ability who 
Want fields for service, and to help institutions which 
are seeking capable teachers and other workers. 

We are prepared to provide presidents, principals, 
deans, superintendents, teachers, tutors, librarians, 
secretaries, stenographers, financial secretaries, matrons, 
housekeepers, trained nurses, dietitians, etc. 

This is in no sense a commercial agency. For this 

ason many high-class college and university profes- 
‘ors, who are now seeking change, have enrolled with 
is and are open to opportunities for special advance- 

ent. 

lhe Bureau desires the names of teachers who are 
available for 1926-27. We are anxious also to help 
nil the vacancies which may occur in any school faculty. 
Information may be had by writing to Henry H. 
Sweets, Manager, 410 Urban Building, Louisville, Ky. 


Why Not? 


Dr. CHARLES M. SHELDON 


1. Why not call on that old friend you have not seen 
for several weeks? He won’t speak to you out at the 
cemetery. 


2. Why not smile when you pay your gas bill? It 
won’t cost any more. 


3. Why not do your part to establish justice among 
men? Laws alone can not do it, unless there is love 
between men themselves. 


4. Why not read one good book a week? The ex- 
clusive newspaper habit robs mentality of its digestion. 


5. Why not overcome that old habit of fault-finding ? 
You may be losing your friends on account of it. 


6. Why not talk about something besides the weather 
and your neighbors? Rest your brain on the outside 
of it. 


7. Why not be more careful about your children’s 
habits? The Church can not do it all for you. 


8. Why not bless God for the food on your table this 
noon? The high cost of living is not His fault. 


9. Why not live today so that you will not be ashamed 
tomorrow ?—The Religious Herald. 
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A Friend of Home Missions 


Nancy F. WHITE 


OM letters and clippings found in an old wal- 
nut lap desk, the following interesting items hav 
been gleaned for the readers of the Survey: 

Charles Birthwright was a slave belonging to Colonel 
Birthwright, a Virginian. He was born in Halifax 
County, Va. When quite young he was taken by his 
master to Tennessee and later to Dunklin County, Mo 
When Colonel Birthwright entered the Confederate 
Army, Charles went with him and remained with him 
throughout the war. 

Betty Ann Scott, the daughter of slaves in Virginia, 
was given when a small child to Sallie Jones, a young 
girl who was at the time visiting her great aunt near 
Roanoke. Her mother, Ann Scott, was for years pas- 
try cook at Hollins Institute, well-known girl's schooi 


in Virginia. A few years later Miss Jones, now Mrs. 
David Pankey, moved with her husband and small 
children, and accompanied also by her father’s family, 
to southeastern Missouri. Betty made the eventful 
journey with them. 

On Scptember 24, 1860, at Clarkton, Mo., Charles 
Birthwright, described in the letters referred to above 
as “a very black, illiterate African with sterling char- 
acteristics and a heart of pure gold,” was married to 
Betty Scott. Soon afterward he went with his master 
into the army. 

After the war, this worthy couple continued to make 
their home in Clarkton. Charles was engaged 10 
farming and gradually acquired a good deal of prop- 
erty. He bought a home in the town of Clarkton, in 
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which he lived for nearly forty years. During all 
these years he was a respectful and respected man, 
always willing to help anyone in distress and a com- 
fort in times of sorrow to young and old alike. 

He was a natural musician and for nearly half a 
century played his fiddle at public entertainments and 
social functions. A friend of schools and churches, he 
eave liberally to both. His church membership was in 
the Cumberland Presbyterian Church. He favored 
public improvements and was loyal to his town and its 
people. 

Charles was for years the village barber and could 
tell many stories of boys slipping in to have their first 
imaginary whiskers shaved. Most of these faces have 
crown old and the down has turned to stubborn beards, 
now often gray. 

Betty Birthwright was as good as he, and had ac- 
quired an ordinary education. “Many say it was her 
judgment that acted as the balance wheel of the firm. 
They subscribed to a church paper and as Charles 
could not read, Betty read to him about Tuscaloosa 
Institute for educating Negro preachers, which greatly 
interested them ‘both. By much industry and frugality 
this couple accumulated nearly six hundred acres of 
land, and some stock, notes and other property. The 


value of this estate was estimated to be about $50,000. 
All of this they bequeathed to Stillman Institute, — 
the largest legacy ever bequeathed to the cause of Home 
Missions in the sixty-four years’ history of the Southern 
Presbyterian Church! 

Mr. David B. Pankey, and at his death his son, 
Mr. H. B. Pankey, were appointed trustees of this 
estate, and these have rendered large service in carrv'ne 
out the terms of the will. Relatives of the Birthwri;:ht- 
contested this disposition of their property, but the per 
sons above named assisted by others, carried the case 
successfully through the courts of Missouri. 

Stillman Institute has grown from small beginnings 
to an Institution having the following departments: 

A Theological three year course, with the omission 
of the languages. 

A Girl’s Department with a large enrollment. 

A normal course with an up-to-date practice school 
for prospective teachers, and also a Summer Normal 
School recognized by the State of Alabama. 

Courses in Domestic Science, Mechanical Arts and 
Agriculture, which are training Negro boys and girls 
along practical lines. 

The Birthwright legacy will mean much to Still- 
man Institute! 
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The South’s Obligation to the Negro 


By Rosert B. ELEAZER 


(Mr. Eleazer is Educational Director of the Southern Interracial Commission. 


over the country are using his articles regularly —Ed.) 


ET IT be said at the outset that the white South 
owes to the Negro nothing which it does not owe 
equally to itself, to its own self-respect, its sense 

of fairness and justice. Indeed, obligation always has 
its subjective, as well as its objective side. Certain 
elements in the inter-racial situation in the South make 
this peculiarly true in the matter of race relations. 
The Negro’s very presence among us, by our volition, 
not his own, and primarily for our convenience rather 
than for his welfare; his vast contribution to the 
economic development and wealth of the South; the 
fact that his condition today, and even his character, 
are in great measure what the white man has made 
them; the reflex influence of those conditions upon our- 
selves; the sense of nobless oblige which a people so 
fortunate as we cannot escape, all these considerations 
lay upon us a peculiar obligation to be not only just, but 
generous, in our treatment of the Negro in our midst. 

At bottom this obligation rests upon the basic Chris- 
tian emphasis on human values. In the sight of Jesus, 
and of every faithful disciple of his, every human be- 
Ing is sacred, one of God’s children. Christianity 
a(mits no other basis of human relations. The Negro 
is a human being. If we are to be Christian, therefore, 
we must recognize his infinite worth as such, and shape 
or attitude toward him accordingly. In following out 
this principle a number of implications appear: 

'. It means respect for the Negro’s personality— 
both for what he is and for what he may become. On 
both counts there is ample ground for respect. From 


A large number of papers all 


primitive African savagery down to the present day, 
the race manifests traits that command our admiration. 
The fidelity of Livingstone’s native bearers who, after 
his death, voluntarily carried his body fifteen hundred 
miles to the sea that it might be sent home, is worthy 
to be recorded among earth’s golden deeds. The loyalty 
of the Negro to his white folks during the Civil War, ° 
a record which Henry W. Grady says was not marred 
by a single breach of trust, is unmatched in history. 
The character and achievements of Negro educators 
like Booker T. Washington and Mary McLeod Bethune, 
of poets like Dunbar and Cullen and a score of others, 
like Carver and Just in science, like Hayes and Bur- 
leigh and Coleridge Taylor in music, like Bannister 
and Tanner in painting, Williams and Robeson on the 
stage, Spaulding and the Malones in business, not only 
command admiration and respect for a favored few, but 
attest the possibilities of the race to attain and achieve 
nobly when opportunity is afforded. 

2.. We must cease thinking of Negroes primarily in 
terms of our own convenience, as a race divinely doomed 
to perpetual servitude to the white man’s will. In the 
Christian philosophy every human being is an end in 
itselfi—never a means to some other’s end. Our selfish 
interest must no longer be conserved at the expense of 
the Negro’s welfare. 

This means also that we must cease putting stumbling- 
blocks in the Negro’s way and setting limitations to his 
possibilities. No man has the right to say to any other, 
“You may progress just so far, but no farther.” Am I 
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God, that I should set limits to the development of any 
of His children? As Bishop Reese has well said, 
“The Negro is entitled to make, under God, the best 
of himself of which he is capable; and no prejudice, 
contempt, or injustice on the part of the white man 
should hinder or handicap him.” 

3. But this obligation goes further yet. It is posi- 
tive, as well as negative. As the dominant race we 
must give the Negro adequate opportunity for self- 
development. This applies particularly in the matter 
of education. The South is doing much for Negro 
education, to be sure; in the light of all the circum- 
stances its policy in this regard has been generous and 
commendable. However, we can not flatter ourselves 
that our duty is yet done. 

4. We owe it to the Negro and to ourselves to pro- 
tect his property and his life. Neither is yet safe from 
the fury of the mob, South or North. Last year six- 
teen were lynched, two of them irresponsible lunatics. 
Two of the sixteen were burned at the stake—one of 
them at the preaching hour on Sunday morning. No 
wonder Negroes are beginning to question our civiliza- 
tion and even our Christianity! No wonder the same 
question is staring our missionaries in the face in every 
foreign land! 


5. Every community owes to the Negro a fair pro- 
vision of public utilities. Street paving, water mains. 
lights and sewers—the common heritage of urban popu- 
lations—must not be denied this large group merely be- 
cause it happens to be dark in color and without polit- 
ical power. The dominant group cannot maintain its 
self-respect while pursuing a policy so arbitrary and 
cruel. Not only so, but in the end it must inevitably 
suffer in its own standards of health and sanitation and 
decency. 

6. Finally, we owe to the Negro, as to all other 
human beings, an attitude of active sympathy and good 
will. This surely is what Jesus meant by the universal 
love of neighbors which He enjoined. If I rightly in- 
terpret the mind of Negroes, just the assurance of such 
an attitude toward them on the part of white people 
would do more than anything else to lift the shadow 
from their lives, take the sting of bitterness from their 
souls, and set them singing with a spontaneous joy that 
is their natural heritage. Not only so, but it would 
make easy and natural the solution of many of the 
problems which now sorely perplex us. Surely such 
an attitude is not too much to ask of every follower 
of the compassionate Christ. 





A Wide Open Door 


Rev. R. A. Brown 





UR FATHERS in 1863 made the following decla- 
O ration in regard to the Negro Work: 

“The Lord has set before us an open door; 
let us not fail to enter it.” 

Within this door, which is still wide open, a people 
are standing, who, by written and personal appeals are 
calling to us in the language of the Macedonian, “Come 
over and help us.” 

Many are the reasons why we should answer these 
urgent requests. These people are loyal Presbyterians 


and are sincere in their belief that Southern Presby- 
terianism will meet the needs of their race. 

Their pastors have convenanted together that they 
will stress their evangelistic efforts, and already the 
fruits of this covenant are becoming evident. The 
Southern Church, Colored, has had nineteen per cent 
increase on profession of faith in 1925. 

Our friends in this church have received the truth 
from us, “That man’s chief end is to glorify God and 
enjoy Him forever,” and they are content and happy to 
live their lives in their own religious and educational 
pursuits at peace with all men. The desire of their 
best leaders is that this race become a good, upright, 
moral people that will command the respect of all men. 

Let us, in witnessing for Christ, give our prayers and 
our means to this most vital Home Mission task, to a 
people to whom we owe all the aid and encouragement 
that lies within our power to give. 

Many new fields could be entered, had we the men 
and the means to enlarge the work. Just as fast as we 
graduate workers at Stillman Institute, we are develop- 
ing new fields. We are giving our students at Stillman 
Institute a three-year Theological course as outlined by 
our Church, with the omission of the languages. 

We are giving aid to fifty-four churches and thirty- 
nine ministers and Christian workers. We have a total 
membership in all of our Negro churches of 2,590 with 
2,000 pupils in the Sunday school. Our investments 
in this work have been blessed of God as an evidence 
of His approval. 


Two Bible Conferences were held at Stillman In- 
stitute last year; one for women and the other ‘or 
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both men and women. ‘These conferences were well 


attended and those in attendance expressed themselves 
as being greatly helped in their Christian lives. 

Two Presbyterial Auxiliaries have been organized, 
and have already begun to function. 


Extracts from 


the minutes of the organization of these Auxiliaries will 
be found elsewhere in this issue. 

The door is open, the people are waiting, the work 
is growing. What will we do to help them inthe 
coming year? Atlanta, Ga. 


Harvest Home Sunday of the Presbyterian Colored Missions, 
Louisville 


Rev. Joun Lirtre, D. D., Supt. 


HE PUPILS in the classes of the Presbyterian 
T Colored Missions who have, throughout the year, 

themselves had the benefit of classes, clubs, Sun- 
day school and church are prompted to think of others. 
For a number of years we have set apart the last Sun- 
day in September and celebrated it as “Harvest Home 
Sunday.” Attention is called to the fact that God has, 
in America, provided an abundant supply of food for 
every man, woman and child; that the fields are now 
full of vegetables, fruits and grain, ripe and ready to 
be gathered because God has blessed our country with 
sunshine and rain during the time of planting, the 
season of cultivation, and in the fall is causing this 
food supply to ripen for the benefit of his people. 

The pupils are told that there are many people 
in this country who are not able to provide for them- 
selves, and that those who are fortunate must help 
those who are handicapped. The pupils of our two 
Sunday schools are told, particularly, of the needs of 
the Orphans’ Home for Colored Children which is 
maintained in the city of Louisville. Each pupil is 
requested to bring, on the last Sunday in September, 
some product of the fields as a Sunday school offering. 
We mention suitable things such as potatoes, apples, 
flour, sugar and canned goods. 

The first year we celebrated “Harvest Home Sunday,” 
every teacher connected with both of our Sunday schools 
was gratified at the wonderful response. As we neared 
the building we saw children with packages in their 
hands coming from all four points of the compass. 

On Saturday the teachers had gone out in the woods 
and had brought in autumn flowers and leaves to deco- 
rate the platform. At the close of the service, on Sun- 
day, we were delighted to find that all of the vacant 
Space on the platform had been covered by the gifts of 
the children, and the picture herewith was taken on 
Monday morning, that we might preserve, for the satis- 
faction of the teachers and for the inspiration of the 
pupils in future years, a record of what had been ac- 
complished through united effort. 

On Monday morning when we undertook to trans- 
port the gifts the pupils had brought, it was found 
necessary to bring in three tin wash-tubs to hold the 
canned goods that had been assembled, and _ several 
baskets and boxes were necessary to hold the flour, 
sugar and miscellaneous gifts. The bulk of the offer- 
ing was so great that it could not be put in an ordinary 
touring automobile but it was necessary to secure a 
_ to carry the offering to the Colored Orphans’ 

ome, 


‘he success of our Harvest Home Sunday brought 


to the attention of the teachers the value of celebrat- 
ing special dates and centering the attention of all of 
our pupils and teachers on accomplishing definite re- 
sults. 


The Twenty-seventh Birthday 


February 9, 1925, the twenty-seventh birthday of the 
Presbyterian Colored Missions was celebrated in the 
Hope Presbyterian Church. Former pupils now men 
and women established in business or professions were 
invited to come and tell how they had received their 
first inspiration for their life-work in this building. A 
boy who once lived on a street noted for its squalid 
buildings and dens of degredation, told of how he had 
heard a stereopticon lecture in the Presbyterian Colored 
Mission, in which he viewed the scenes of Hampton 
and heard the story of how Booker Washington had 
worked his way through this school. At the close of the 
lecture, he came to the superintendent and asked him 
if he would keep his money, that he had determined 
to save it and go to Hampton. He told the story of 
how he had worked his way through this school. Now 
he is a teacher in Evansville, Indiana, giving instruction 
in woodwork to one hundred boys. He also told of 
his forming boys’ clubs in connection with the church 
in each community in which he had lived. 

The building was packed to overflowing and the 
audience was thrilled and joined with enthusiasm in 
helping the pupils of the Sunday school to fill a quart 
jar with the offering of the day. The quart jar was 
filled and an additional pint jar was filled with an 
offering amounting to $181.00. The collection was to 
be used for the painting of the Sunday school room. 
For a year now the hearts 6f both the pupils and teach- 
ers have rejoiced at the wonderful transformation that 
has taken place by simply painting the walls and ceil- 
ing of the Sunday school room. Every boy and girl 
and every teacher has been happier because we cele- 
brated our twenty-seventh birthday by beautifying the 


auditorium. 
The Whole Week Through 


The work of the Presbyterian Colored Mission is so 
complex that very few people see all of the activities. 
The teachers decided that it would be well to have a 
pageant which would represent the work of the Pres- 
byterian Colored Mission for a whole week. One of 
the teachers, Miss Edith Gramig, wrote the pageant 
and the entire force of workers helped to present it. 
The following is a synopsis of this pageant: 

A new family moved to the city and one of the children 








Result of “Harvest Day” at 


was brought into the mission on Sunday by a pupil who 
attended the Sunday school regularly. <A visitor from 
the mission was sent to collect some information about 
this new pupil and the visitor found the baby sister ill 
and reported it to the office. The public health nurse 
was called to take care of Clarabell’s baby sister. 

Various members of the family heard of the oppor- 
tunities the Presbyterian colored mission gave to the 
people of the community. The girls of the family found 
health and happiness in the girls’ club; the boys found 
great delight in the basket ball team, which assembled 
in the mission. The family found that in the cooking 
school they could learn how to prepare more wholesome 
food, in the sewing school they could learn how to make 
their own clothes under the direction of trained teach- 
ers, who patiently gave them instructions. The bath 
house they found a great boon in the community where 
few of the homes are provided with either bath tubs or 
running water. As a result. of these clubs and classes 
during the week the whole family decided that it was a 
place where they could find inspiration and help and 
came into the church where they had unfolded each Sab- 
bath day the wonderful truth of God’s revelations. 


What Next? 


After twenty-seven years these institutions have 
grown to a point where they are not seeking pupils to 
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Louisville Colored Missions. 


attend the various classes and clubs, but the workers 
are confronted daily with the question of how to meet 
the problems of serving their fellowmen with the limited 
equipment which has been provided and the buildings 
which are not adequately constructed to take care of 
such a varied program of activities. 

The workers have found that by selecting certain 
outstanding events which are connected with the history 
of the institution, the history of the country and the 
history of the church, by preparing special programs 
which bring out the lesson taught by these dates that we 
accomplish very definite results. In a brief article 
like this we cannot emphasize all that happens. The 
Easter period and the Christmas period bring spiritual 
blessings. The celebration of our own birthdays bring 
to mind the progress that we have made, under God’s 
guidance, and, each year, we try to set a higher goal 
for regular attendance in God’s house, more liberal 
gifts for the support of the Church and philanthropic 
institutions. 

To describe the twenty-seven years’ work of the Pres- 
byterian Colored Missions in one phrase, it may be 
said that it was “An Era of Progress and Promise.” 

Louisville, Ky. 
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Two Negro Presbyterial Auxiliaries Organized 


a. Dillon, South Carolina 


(Extracts from Minutes) 


MEETING of delegates from a number of the 
A Negro Churches, of North and South Carolina, 

was held in the New Liberty Presbyterian Church, 
Dillon, South Carolina, December 9, 1925, with Mrs. 
W. C. Winsborough, Superintendent of Woman’s Work, 
as the presiding officer. 

Mrs. Winsborough conducted the opening devotional 
and gave an earnest talk on love, after which Mrs. 
W. L. Wilson led in prayer. Registration of delegates 
followed: Rev. R. A. Brown, of Atlanta, Superintendent 
of Colored Work; Mrs. W. L. Wilson, President of 
North Carolina Synodical Auxiliary and Mrs. I. R. 
Hayes, President of the South Carolina Auxiliary, were 
introduced. The New Liberty Auxiliary extended a 
welcome to the visitors. Reports were made by the 
delegates from the churches. 

Mrs. Winsborough then asked the delegates to give 
the greatest need of the work in their local churches. 
The needs given were: More members} unity; consistent 
Christian women; lack of understanding of the work; 
love for the work; workers; money; more and better 
men and women; more love for the Master; consecra- 
tion. 

A talk on electing officers and on the Colored Women’s 
Conferences was given by Mrs. Winsborough, and the 
morning session closed with prayer by Rev. R. B. 
Strong. 

At the afternoon session, Reverend Brown introduced 
the Negro ministers present, after which he gave a talk 
on the work at Stillman Institute. 


Berean Presbyterian Church of New Orleans, the Pastor and the 
Lee is pastor, It has a membership of thirty-six. Pastor and 


A motion was made and carried that the Auxiliaries 
represented organize into North and South Carolina 
Presbyterial Auxiliary. A tentative constitution was 
adopted and the Presbyterial proceeded to elect officers 
by ballot. The officers were introduced by Mrs. Wins- 
borough and the installation prayer was offered by 
Reverend Brown. The Presbyterial Auxiliary of North 
and South Carolina was then declared constituted, and 
the President, Mrs. A. J. McQueen, took the chair. 
Mrs. Wilson then spoke on the “Problems of the Small 
Church.” 

A talk was made by the President and a motion made 
and carried that the contingent fee be twenty-five cents 
per member. Rev. R. B. Strong spoke on the work 
around us. Rey. F. Hay also spoke, after which Rev. 
G. S. Alford made the closing prayer, and the Presby- 
terial Auxiliary adjourned. 


b. Tuscaloosa, Alabama 


(Extracts from Minutes) 

A meeting of delegates from the Societies of Central 
Alabama Presbytery called by Mrs. W. C. Winsborough, 
Superintendent of Woman’s Work, and Dr. R. A. Brown, 
Superintendent of Negro Work, convened December 15, 
1925, in the Salem Church, Tuscaloosa, Alabama, for 
the purpose of organizing a Presbyterial Auxiliary 
within the bounds of the Central Alabama Presbytery 
of Snedecor Memorial Synod. 

Mrs. Winsborough presided and took for the subject 
of her devotional, “Feed my Sheep,” John 21. 

The President of the Auxiliary of Salem Church, 
Tuscaloosa, welcomed the delegates from _ visiting 


Manse. This is one of our stronger Colored Churches. Rev. J. W. 
people have faith and hope and expect great things for the future. 
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churches. Mrs. Winsborough replied on behalf of the 
visitors. 

Mrs. R. G. Hershey, President of the Alabama 
Synodical Auxiliary and Mrs. J. G. Snedecor, Dean 
of the Girls’ School of Stillman Institute, were honored 
guests. Doctor Brown and eight of our Negro ministers 
were also introduced. 

Enrollment from Negro Auxiliaries was as follows: 

Selma, 1; Columbus, Georgia, 1; Montgomery, 
Alabama, 1; Tuscaloosa, Alabama, 12; and a repre- 
sentative from each Auxiliary told of the work in her 
church. 

Brief quotations are given from some of these reports: 


“Silvian St. Presbyterian Church, Selma, Alabama. 
Auxiliary very active. Seven members. Meets every 
Monday. Free will offering. Forty church members. 
Thirty members in C. E. One hundred in Sunday 
school. Eighty scholars in day school. School nine- 


teen years old. Has four rooms with three teachers. 
Charges tuition. Has help from First Church in 
Selma and free will offering from town folk.” 

Tuscaloosa Church: ‘Has three Circles, ten members 
each. Ten in Young People’s Circle. Very well or- 
ganized. Meet every week.” 

It was moved that the Auxiliaries represented 
organize themselves into a Presbyterial. This motion 
was carried and Mrs. Winsborough then clearly ex- 
plained the constitution and by-laws of the Women’s 
Presbyterial Auxiliaries. 

Officers were elected and called to the front and 
Rev. R. D. Roulac led in a prayer of consecration set- 
ting them apart for this work. 

Doctor Brown brought a Gospel message which will 
be long remembered. Mrs. Winsborough talked on 
methods of our organization. She then presented Mrs. 
Ford, the New President of the Central Alabama Pres- 
byterial Auxiliary. 








HIS Sunday school was begun about sixteen or 
1 seventeen years ago by some interested members 
of the First Presbyterian Church of Wilmington, 
without much preparatory work or funds to invest in 
the undertaking, but a readiness to invest heavily of 
their time and talents in a desire to help the colored 


_people of the city. 


The work was begun in a rented residence, entirely 
unfit for such work in a section that might be said to 
be the beginning of the colored residence section of 
that part of Wilmington. 

After a year or two the First Church bought a neat 
chapel from Episcopal friends, who wished to dispose 
of it on condition that it would be used only for re- 
ligious purposes. Their plan was to build a larger and 
more modern church where this chapel had stood for 
some years. 

We moved the chapel seven blocks, locating it on a 
lot which the church bought at the corner of Twelfth 
and Queen Streets. At first it was ample for the needs, 
but it was hardly sufficient to get the best results from 
the work. About ten years ago, we employed for half 
his time Rev. W. M. Baker, now of this Presbytery, 
who at that time was contemplating going as a mis- 
sionary td Africa. 

Mr. Baker built up the school, but after about two 
years he accepted a call to the Mt. Olive North Caro- 
lina, Presbyterian Church, and since then we have had 
no regular worker. Unfortunately those whose hearts 
were in the work were hampered by lack of time to 
give it attention, though a few persisted and the effort 


oO 


Negro Mission at Wilmington 
(Conducted by First Presbyterian Church, Wilmington, N. C.) 


M. P. PEARSALL 


continued with “poor encouragement” six or seven 
years, the attendance at Sunday school on some Sab- 
baths dropping as low as forty. 

Slightly more than a year ago the faithful superin- 
tendent, who had held office almost constantly since the 
beginning, resigned, and it was taken up by another 
Elder from the First Church, and with the support of 
some of our best teachers, the work seems promising and 
the attendance has gradually increased during the past 
year, averaging for the last two months about ninety- 
five. We have managed to make some improvements 
in the building; the school seems to be better organ- 
ized, and the teachers secured for the boys, especially 
those just entering the adolescent age, have succeeded 
in bringing about better order and more interest. 

In the last two or three weeks, some of our lady 
teachers have begun an industrial work, meeting one 
afternoon in the week, and the superintendent was ad- 
vised that the attendance at last week’s meeting was 
ten adults and about twenty-five half grown girls. 
This last feature is in the hands of some of our best 
equipped teachers, and we feel will be a growing fea- 
ture. In the near future, we are hoping to begin indus- 
trial work for the boys. We are having now an aver- 
age of twelve teachers for the school. 

No effort has been made to advance denominational 
views or beliefs, but only to teach Christ and His sal- 
vation by grace and a pure life and to give them 4 
more thorough knowledege of the Word of God. 


Wilmington, N. C. 
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The Work 


at 


Rice Memorial 


as 


Seen From Various Angles 


a. Brief Notes From the Annual Report of the 
Superintendent 


HERE have been many encouraging features of 

our work during the past year. The tasks have 

been varied and often arduous, but great joy has 
been experienced in the leading of souls into the King- 
dom. 

We announce our first candidate for the ministry— 
Booker Gideon. He is the son of the pastor of Rice 
Memorial Church, and was preparing to study medicine, 
but as the result of actual contact with the Mission 
Work and the influence there, he has decided to preach 
the Gospel. He will go to Stillman Institute to take 
his Theological course. 

Nine hundred and six individuals have been en- 
rolled in the various activities of the Mission during 
the year 1925, and a total attendance for the year was 
33,592, His : 

Twenty-four meetings are held in our building each 
week. The program varies with the season of the year. 
It is necessary for one or more of our workers to be 
present at each of these activities. Much progress has 
been made in developing leaders, but it takes a genera- 
tion to build a strong church and community. 

The Daily Vacation Bible school is our chief activity 
during the summer and this year our enrollment was 
over three hundred. We understand that this was the 
largest school held in Atlanta. 


The gifts from the colored. people have increased 
remarkably. Money has been received in the Sunday 
school to pay for partitions so that the departments 
may have separate places to meet. The Christian 
Endeavor Societies bought Bibles for their use. The 
Woman’s Auxiliary purchased a rug for the pulpit 
and helped to buy a communion service. The church 
1s now paying a part of her pastor’s salary. A Rally 
Day Offering was sent to the Publication Committee, 
Richmond, and the Christmas offering was for Africa. 
At a special Thanksgiving service, $25.00 in food and 
teRbe was given to the Colored Orphans’ Home in 

tanta. 

We are thankful to God that this church was per- 
nitted to lead all other churches in Snedecor Memorial 
Synod in percentage of growth. The work could be 

uitiplied if the workers and money were forthcoming. 


At the Pittsburg Mission. 


Pray, therefore, that the Lord of the Harvest will send 
more laborers into this ripening field. 


b. The Pastor's Word 


On December 31, 1925, as the clock struck twelve, 
the whistles blew and the bells rang out the Old Year 
and welcomed in the New, Rice Memorial Presbytery 
was on its knees thanking God for many blessings and 
asking His guidance through the coming year. We 
would like to mention a few of the many things for 
which we are thankful. 

We have touched the lives of more than nine hun- 
dred people in the section of Atlanta known as Pitts- 
burg. We have added thirty-one members to the church 
enrollment, baptized two babies, married two couples, 
preached eighty-seven sermons, made eighteen hundred 
and sixty-five visits and conducted three funerals. 

The Daily Vacation Bible school was a success. We 
are studying the Gospel according to John, and many 
chapters and a large number of verses were memorized 
by the pupils. They also learned to sing a number 
of Gospel songs. 

The kindergarten is a blessing to the community, 
and a great help to the mothers, who have a safe place 
to leave their children during the hours that they are 
at work. 

We have many opportunities for Relief Work. Rev. 
Graham Campbell, our beloved and esteemed superin- 
tendent, is always willing to take his car and assist in 
every way needed. In one case he found a man bleed- 
ing to death in a house without help of kindred or 
friends. He carried him to the hospital where all that 
was possible was done for him; it was too late to save 
his life, but his last hours were made comfortable. We 
have gone together to the almshouse, to the prisons 
and other places and carried messages of the Lord. 

We put on the “Every Member Canvass” and $400.00 
was subscribed. 

G. W. GIDEON. 


d. What People Say About the Work 


An insurance man was passing Rice Memorial Church, 
and was overheard to make the following remarks: 

“That Church is doing more good than any church 
in Atlanta, and this part of Atlanta needs it most. I 
have never seen such a change in a community, and I 
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am glad to see it. If it goes on, in five years more, 
Pittsburg will be the best section in the city.” 

A white man of the city said recently: ‘“‘Your Church 
is doing more good than my own or any other of which 
I know. Go on with your work, I am praying for you.” 

A lady from one of our prominent churches visited 
our Mission, and as she was examining one of the 
dresses made by an advanced girl, said it was much 
neater work than her own daughter was doing in high 
school. 

The following letter speaks for itself: 

February 1, 1926. 
To WuHom Ir May CONCERN: 

This is to certify that I have been connecicd with the 
Atlanta Police Force for some thirty years, and will 
state that the vicinity of Atlanta, known as Pittsburg, 
for a long time was known as a very tough part, and 
disorderly crowds and fights were frequent. I am glad 
to state, however, that in recent years, the conduct of 
the colored people of this vicinity has greatly improved, 
and at this time is known to us as being orderly and 
a quiet community. 

I attribute the present condition, to a great extent, 
to the religious uplift movement among the colored 
people of Atlanta; not only the Pittsburg community, 
but the entire city. 

’ Yours very truly, . 
E. L. Jett, Acting Chief Police. 


EFINITE work towards the evangelization of 
D the Negro within the bounds of Decatur, Ga., 

was begun by members of various white churches 
in that vicinity more than fifteen years ago. A con- 
secrated band of Christian workers, with the call in 
their hearts to promote the Kingdom of God among 
the Negroes of that section, gave of their time and 
substance for the furtherance of this work, amidst the 
indifference of some, lack of proper equipment, and 
other discouragements incident to work of this kind. 
They had the satisfaction of seeing a blessing on their 
labors, in the coming of many out of darkness into 
the light of the Truth. Thus the work has continued 
with varying success from year to year. 

For the past year the work has lagged somewhat 
but after an earnest appeal on the part of Negro leaders 
of the denominational schools of the immediate vicinity, 
a renewed effort is being put forth to revive the work. 
At the request of these leaders, the organization of a 
Teacher Training Class is being arranged for. It is 
considered an encouraging feature that they should 
themselves ask for this opportunity of training for a 
more efficient leadership and for the giving of a bet- 
ter service among their own people. 
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c. The 3.” 


Christian Endeavor 


as I Found it 





BOOKER GIDEON 


The Christian Endeavor of the Rice Memorial Pres- 
byterian Church has done much in training the Young 
People to become leaders in Christian work. Not only 
leaders has it made, but has caused others to confess 
Christ as Saviour and Guide. It is still growing and 
putting forth strong efforts to scatter the Word of God 
among the peeple in this section of Atlanta. 


Three years ago I was attending school. at Stillman 
Institute, and I came home to spend my Christmas 
vacation. While here I had a chance to visit the Chris- 
tian Endeavor. At that time the Christian Endeavor 
was a new work of the young people here. The at- 
tendance was very small—only twenty members. But 
through those twenty it began to grow little by little 
until at the present time we have three societies with 
131 on the roll and the regular attendance every Tues- 
day night is between fifty and sixty-five. Every young 
person takes great interest in the work. 


Turning Their Minds to God 


L. D. Strrovuss 


The Superintendent of Home Missions of Atlanta 
Presbytery and others associated with him in the ad- 
vancement of Christian Work among the Negro peo- 
ple, have viewed the field and secured promise of 
some financial aid towards the establishment of a free 
clinic one day each week, and for the employment of a 
competent white woman to organize classes for training 
in Domestic Arts for the girls and women. Work is 
also being planned for the boys. It is hoped that the 
entire amount needed will soon be obtained. The pur- 
pose of this is to elevate these people in their plan of 
living, make them more self-respecting and make it a 
means to turn their minds to God as the giver of every 
good and perfect gift, and to make “Christ Living” the 
standard of their lives. 

A Sunday school is now being conducted every 
Sunday afternoon by a superintendent and a corps of 
teachers, all consecrated, Christian workers from white 
churches. ‘The present enrollment is approximately 
seventy-five, and more than one-half of this number 
de not attend any other Sunday school. 


Decatur, Ga. 
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The Aidiannie Bape of Discipleship 


Condensed statements from the address of Doctor Morris at Voung People’s Missionary Convention. 


I—-The subject assigned me by the Program Com- 
mittee is, “The Adequate Expression of Discipleship.” 
I do not know what idea this theme conveys to your 
mind, but in my judgment it is equivalent to “putting 
in practice the principles of Christianity.” A “dis- 
ciple” is a pupil under tutelage in the school of a 
master. Men have boasted themselves as pupils of 
Liszt in music, or Raphael in painting, or of Thor- 
waldsen in sculpture. As disciples in the school of 
Christ you enjoy the privileges of the tuition of the 
Master of men, the greatest of all teachers, whose pre- 
cepts have molded the thought of the world during two 
thousand years, and who is the greatest personality of 
this 20th century. 


The point of contact between teacher and scholar is 
the text-book. If we wish to survey the heavens the 
text-book is astronomy; if we wish to read the pre- 
historic ages of the earth the text-book is geology. In 
the school of Christ, the text-book is the Word of God. 
It solves the deepest problems of human thought and 
is the only sufficient explanation of the philosophy of 
life. Men have studied the Bible for the sake of its 
literature; for the exquisite beauty of its poetry; and 
the profound depths of its philosophy; but its value is 
beyond all these. It is divine wisdom, in comparison 
with which, philosophy and science and human wis- 
dom have no value. Discipleship in the school of 
Christ means, therefore, instruction in the wisdom of 
God. 

II—I wish I had time to speak. more fully of the 
CONDITIONS OF DISCIPLESHIP. First of all is 
purity—holiness of thought and life. If an honored 


guest is entertained in a home, would its inmates serve 
their guest in an unclean vessel? If one of you should se- 
cure an audience with President Coolidge in the White 
House, or with King George in the Palace of Buck- 
ingham, would you appear in soiled garments, and en- 
ter in that attire of disrespect into the presence of 
royalty? It is no wonder, therefore, that the Psalmist 
correctly interprets the divine attitude, saying: “If I 
regard iniquity in my heart the Lord will not hear 
me.” God uses only clean instruments; and that is 
one of the first lessons in the school of Christ. 

At the beginning of his call to the prophetic office 
Isaiah had three visions. First, the vision of God: “In 
the year that King Uzziah died I saw also the Lord 
sitting upon a throne, high and lifted up, and his train 
filled the temple. Above it stood the seraphims: each 
one had six wings; with twain he covered his face, 
and with twain he covered his feet, and with twain he 
did fly. And one cried unto another and said, Holy! 
holy! holy! is the Lord of hosts: the whole earth is 
full of his glory.” Next was the vision of himself as 
the result: “Then said I, Woe is me! for I am undone; 
because I am a man of unclean lips, and I dwell in 
the midst of a people of unclean lips: for mine eyes 
have seen the King, the Lord of hosts.” The purifica- 
tion necessary for service was affected by fire which 
burns up all dross and consumes iniquity: ‘Then 
flew one of the seraphim unto me, having a live coal in 
his hand, which he had taken with the tongs from off 
the altar: and he laid it upon my mouth, and said, 
Lo, this hath touched thy lips; and thine iniquity is 
taken away, and thy sin purged.” It was after this 
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purification there came the vision of opportunity and 
the volunteering for service, saying, “Here am I: send 
me.” 

Purity of life and thought is not easy of attainment. 
It must be sought with all the earnestness and assiduitv 
of the wooing of the lover. It is the outcome of the 
deepest longings of the human soul. In the writings 
of J. R. Miller occurs a most striking illustration :— 
A drop of water lay in a filthy gutter, polluted and 
unclean, and there came over it an intense longing for 
purity. In response to this yearning, the gentle rays 
of the sun kissed it and lifted it out of its foul sur- 
roundings up into the pure atmosphere, higher and 
higher; and then the kind breezes wafted it away anda 
away, until it rested at length upon the summit of a 
mountain, a flake of beautiful white snow. Isn’t this a 
parable of life, the realization of purity of soul as the 
result of intense longing for God and holiness? 

The first lesson of the Sermon on the Mount is en- 

shrined in the Beatitudes. It would pay any one of you 
to study them for a month. Have you ever noticed that 
the first begins down in the dust, “Blessed are the poor 
in spirit,” and then mounts upward? About half way 
up occurs the intense longing for holiness, “Blessed 
are they which do hunger and thirst after righteous- 
ness;” while away up near the top of this scale of 
spiritual attainments is the highest of Christian ex- 
periences, “Blessed are the pure in heart.” From out 
of the dust of humility the ascent is to the supremest 
..of attainments—‘“pure in heart”—for one willing to 
limb the “steps unto heaven,” in the development of 
spiritual character. 
Not all of the sayings of Christ have been preserved 
for us. An ancient tradition furnishes one. It may 
not be authentic, but it contains a suggested truth. 
This tradition records as one of Christ’s sayings: ‘To 
be near me, is to be near fire.” Closer and closer as 
we approach him, his ideals, his spirit, more and more 
the purifying fire burns out of us impurity and un- 
worthiness until we are “changed into his likeness.” 

Time fails me to speak of other conditions of dis- 
cipleship—Loyalty and Dedication of Life, but merely 
suggest them for your consideration. 

III—I wish I could impress you with THE PUR- 
POSE OF DISCIPLESHIP. If one should enter the 
school of Millet, what possible motive or purpose could 
there be except to learn the art of painting? What 
would be thought of one, traveling thousands of miles 
to Paris and expending thousands of dollars studying 
under Millet, and yet never practicing the art of 
painting, nor applying the brush to canvas? If one 
should enter the school of Liszt, what could be the pur- 
pose except to become an adept in music? And what if 
he never practices a note in music? What is the purpose 
of a young man entering the military training school ? 
What would be thought of such a one, who after ade- 
quate training, when commanded to march, never 
marches; and when ordered into battle, never fights? 
In like manner, what is the purpose of entering the 
school of Christ and accepting his training, except for 
the purpose of practicing the principles of Christianity? 
The chief failure of the Church today, to make effective 
the principles of Christianity in the world, is the fact 
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that hundreds and thousands trained in the schoo] of 
Christ are failing to practice the principles of disciple- 
ship. In the Prize Essay on “Rural Christendom” by 
Charles Roads, he furnishes, among others, the follow- 
ing striking estimates as to the efficiency and spirituality, 
not of any particular denomination, but of the Church 
of Christendom: 


“‘Nine-tenths of the members in the average church 
(there are notable exceptions) do no work for Christ, 
either in teaching, public prayer, administrative or 
benevolent work, or any other work that means real 
service. What an army has been enlisted but has been 
given no guns, nor stationed at any post! 


“Ninety-five out of a hundred in the church never 
led a soul to Christ, nor have they ever done any per- 
sonal work of a soul-winning character. What if only 
one-fourth of all the members can be trained for such 
personal evangelism? The world would shake with 
a spiritual earthquake.” 


IV—This leads in the last place to the emphasizing 
of “The Adequate Expression of Discipleship.” The 
motto of this Convention is “Jesus and I, and the 
Other Man.” Most of our Christian life has to do 
with “Jesus and I,” but what about “the other man?” 
This brings into play the Golden Rule. Are we prac- 
ticing discipleship in the relationships of life? How- 
ever, there is something higher and better even than 
the Golden Rule—if possible. It is interpreted by the 
spirit of Christ in a brotherhood of humanity. What 
would be the effect if the Moral Law and the Brother- 
hood of Christ, expressed by the Sermon on the Mount, 
should be put into immediate and thorough practice 
even by the body of young people composing this Con- 
vention? It would change the character of our whole 
Southland—and eventually the destiny of the world. 

The expression of discipleship implies the practice 
of Christ’s compassion—seeing the unfortunate through 
Christ’s eyes. In Hartford, Conn., the prisoners of 
the penitentiary were brought out for a walk and 
airing on one occasion, and the crowds lined the side- 
walks, watching the procession of the unfortunates. 
Suddenly a woman fainted. As soon as restored to 
consciousness she cried out, “Oh! did you see him! 
I did not even know he was in this country.” Others 
saw only a man in stripes. The woman saw the son 
of her fondest hopes. Ever after that the jailor saw 
that prisoner through the mother’s eyes. If we could 
see humanity through the compassionate eyes of Christ, 
would we ever speak of any man as a “sot,” or the 
foreigner in our midst as a “Dago,” and of the lower 
classes as the “degenerate?” 


In the last place, “Adequate Expression of Disciple- 
ship” means service; and service always costs. It 
cost Christ the cross. It will cost the disciple sacri- 
fice—following the steps of the Master. One of the 
most striking pictures I can at this time recall is an 
ox standing between an altar on the one side, and 4 
yoke on the other, while beneath are the words, “Para- 
tus ad alterem,” signifying “prepared for either.” 
Ready to be laid on the sacrificial altar or to wear the 
yoke of service is the attitude of everyone who lis 
learned the spirit of Christ. 
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At the beginning of the World War the great uni- 
versities of Oxford were filled with the flower of Eng- 
land’s youth, choicest sons of nobility and ability. A 
poet has embodied in a couplet the following expressive 
sentiment : 

“Oxford’s gray towers looked down upon boys at play, 
Upon England’s call they rose up and threw their 
games away.” 


These in response to their country’s call laid them- 
selves upon the altar of sacrifice, and made the world 
worth saving. Do we hear the call of Christ to heroic 
service? If it leads by the way of the cross it will 
lead eventually to the crown. Christ won the world by 
dying for it, and we can win by laying ourselves upon 
the altar of sacrificial service. 





ASSEMBLY’S 


Budget for year 
Receipts for eleven months to March first 


HOME 


Needed to meet the year’s needs 


astrous curtailment. 





MISSION RECEIPTS 


Our receipts were $27,999.41 less for the eleven months this year 
than for same period of last year when we reported the largest deficit we 
ever faced. Thirty days remain in which to save our work from a dis- 


$760,000 
313,334 


$446,666 


A. N. SHarp, Treas. 








SPICE BOX 


What considerations lay upon us a peculiar obliga- 
tion to the Negro? 

How many churches are now being aided by Home 
Mission Funds? 

“An illiterate African with a heart of pure gold’— 
Who? 

Has lynching been banished from America yet? 
Give reasons for your answer. 

A striking request for Negro leaders recently made— 
What and where? 

Name some departments of work at Stillman In- 
stitute. 

Name the Pres‘dents of our two new Negro Pres- 
byterial Auxiliaries. 

What needs were recently named by Negro women in 
local auxiliaries? 

How many people have been reached by the Atlanta 
Negro Mission in the past year? 

What percentage of increase on profession of faith 
was reported by our Snedecor Memorial Synod in 
1925? 





SENIOR HOME MISSION PROGRAM FOR 
APRIL, 1926 


HyMN—More Love to Thee, O Christ—No. 296. 

ScrrprurE—Luke 18:15-17; Matt. 9:35-38. 

PRAYER—That we may have the spirit of the Master to- 
wards the multitude of Negro people in our South- 
land. 

HymMN—What a Friend We Have in Jesus.—No. 282. 

TALK—Does the South Owe a Debt to the Negro? 

SpeciaAL Music—If possible, secure a Negro or group of 
Negroes to sing Negro spirituals. 

BRIEF STORIES—(Two minutes): 

A—A Friend of Home Missions. 
B—Harvest Home Day in Louisville. 

SENTENCE PRAYERS. 

REporTS—Developing Leaders Among the Negroes. (One 
minute items gleaned from articles in this issue 
of the SURVEY). 

CLosing HyMN—I Gave My Life for Thee.—No. 242. 

Notres—All hymns are from Life and Service Book. 
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What Can A Little Chap Do? 


What can a little chap do 
For his country and for you? 
What can a little chap do? 


He can play a straight game all through; 
That’s one thing he can do. 


He can look to the light, 

He can keep his thoughts white, 

He can fight the great fight, 

He can do with his might 

What is good in God’s sight; 

Those are truly great things he can do. 


A Border 


BeERTHA M. 


The border was the boundary line between Mexico and 
the United States, and the ruffian was a black-eyed Mexi- 
an boy about ten years of age, named Pablo. His only 
riend and companion was a small donkey, or burro, as 
he Mexicans call them. 

“Come, Little One!” Pablo whispered into the long ear 
of the burro. “It is nearly night and time for thee to 
carry me into the city of Los Americanos.” 

Pablo’s burro was almost black, with white feet, a 
white nose, and twinkling black eyes. His name Dia- 
velo, was given him because of the bad deeds in which 

he and his little master joined, night after night, as 
they crept through the mountain pass. 

For months, since the murder of his mother and sisters 
by the Mexican soldiers while they were looting the 
village where Pablo lived, he had been hiding in the 
mountains. At last, driven by hunger he had come to 
the outskirts of a Mexican town on the northern border- 
line. Just over the Rio Grande River was a city of 
the United States. It was to this little city that the 
Mexican child and his burro would go at nightfall and 
hunt for food in garbage-cans and unlocked cellars. Be- 
fore daylight they would hurry away again, and hide 
themselves in a partly caved-in hut of adobe on the Mexi- 
can side of the river. 

“It is for a clothes-rope tonight!” said Pablo, drawing 
the ragged shoulders of his blouse together and shiv- 
ering in the evening wind. 

Indeed, the cotton garments that he wore were so torn 
and poor they could not cover the tiny form of the child 
enough for decency, to say nothing of warmth. Hunger 
looked from the small pinched face and a hunted look 

: from the dark eyes. 

“It is strange clothing El Americano wears,’ muttered 
Pablo, talking to himself in his own language, which 
was a mixture of Spanish and Indian. He stood looking 
at a line of pillow slips and table linen in the yard of 
a large house. 

; “Come along, Diav’lo, to the next,” he added. “This 
must be the day for wash. See here is another rope!” 
i Pablo groped his way around the yard, looking first 
ii at one article and then another. At last he found a 













Though his years be few, 
If he keep himself true, 
He can march in the queue 
Of the good and the great, 
Who battled with fate 
An? won through; 
T t’s a wonderful thing he can do. 
-\. | in each little thing 
He can follow the King— 
Yes, in each smallest thing 
He can follow the King. 
—JOHN OXENHAM in Everyland. 
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Ruffian 


SHEPARD. 


waist of light blue print, and, O joy! a little pair of trous- 
ers. They were white, and made of cotton cloth, but their 
only fault in Pablo’s eyes was that they had no pocket. 
His old pocket still hung to his trouser-leg by a thread 
and in it was a knife, Pablo’s one instrument of de- 
fense. 

Suddenly a familiar sound smote upon his ear. 

“Heehaw, heehaw!” 

“Diav’lo, Diav’lo, hush!” he commanded. “Thou wilt 
ruin all, with thy cry of El Mao (the evil one.) Wilt 
thou be still!” : 

Diavelo, neck and head stretched upward toward the 
sky, and small frame quivering with weird cry of the 
Mexican burro, stopped his song at the touch of his 
little master. 

Pablo sprang upon his back and beating him with 
the palm of his hand tried to urge him into a trot. 
Diavelo took a few steps and suddenly laid himself down 
in the road. 

Pablo was thrown forward over the burro’s head onto 
the ground. He quickly picked himself up, and turning 
to his little friend, said kindly. 

“Poor beast, thou art hungry—I blame thee not. Fine 
clothing is of no comfort to thee!” 

“Ah,” continued the child, as his gaze fell upon a 
half open window in a cellar of the school building, 
“thy patron saint himself must have told thee to stop 
here.” 

A half an hour later, Diavelo’s hunger having been 
appeased and his back and sides literally covered with 
bundles containing food enough for several days, the 
two small brigands crossed the river and descended the 
mountains on the other side. 

The days following Pablo’s raid were dull and lone- 
some. With his burro for comrade they scoured the 
foot-hills, far and wide. 

The American city, however, always seemed to call 
him to come across and brave the daylight in its streets. 

“No one has ever seen me,” thought the boy, one day. 
“I will leave Diav’lo in the hut and I will be Ameri- 
cano, me! myself!” 

So he boldly forded the stream and entered the city. 
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No one seemed to notice him among the many other 
little urchins roaming about. Pablo followed a group 
of boys and girls at a distance as they rioted through 
the streets, and at length entered a building on the top 
of which waved an American flag. He quickly recognized 
the building as the one he had visited on the night of 
his raid. 

“What do they do in there, and when will they come 
out again?” thought Pablo, as he waited patiently, near 
the door. 

At length Pablo heard a few notes of music. He 
pressed closer to the door, his heart thrilled with the 
love of melody. 


Pablo peered cautiously around the door. Yes, there 
they were, sitting with folded hands and happy eyes, 
while a sweet-faced lady stood before them, leading the 
song. 

But what is that picture on the wall? Pablo, uncon- 
sciously to himself, is wholly inside the doorway now. 
His gaze riveted upon a picture of a shepherd with his 
sheep about him, and a lamb in his arms. Soon the 
song ended, and as the teacher’s eyes fell upon Pablo, 
he darted from the room, hiding, however, behind the 
door. Through the crack he could see the teacher point- 
ing to the picture on the wall, and she told, first in 
Spanish and then in English, the story of El Christo 
and of how he loves and cares for the children, even to- 
day as a shepherd cares for his sheep. 

“And,” continued the teacher, “we must obey him. He 
has told us that we must always tell the truth.” 

Pablo’s little form straightened itself with pride. ‘Me! 
I never lie. I tell the truth,” he whispered to himself. 

“He wants us to be kind always,” she said. 

Pablo remembered the blows he had given Diavelo, and 
he hung his head. 

“Never steal,” said the teacher. 


Pablo’s heart sank. Could he not be one of the Shep- 
herd’s lambs if he stole? 
Pablo turned from the doorway quickly and ran down 


the street. In and out of the alleys to the river’s brink, 
across the ford and up the mountain-pass he sped to his 
hut. There he found Diavelo drooping in a corner, tied 
to the lemon-crate they had once taken from a grocery 
store. 

“Diav’lo,” sobbed the boy, as he threw his arms around 
the burro’s neck, “thou art my only friend! I cannot 
give back the food. Thou art hungry!” 


“Here, little one! Eat little one!” He pressed an 


onion into the burro’s mouth, and tempted by its fra-~ 


grance, prepared one for himself, placing pieces of it 
between two crackers and eating it eagerly. 

Day after day Pablo. went to the doorway of the 
American school. No one could persuade him to enter, 
and at the first step toward him he would turn from 
the building, running like a wild thing down the street, 
disappearing from sight as though swallowed up. 

Only Diavelo heard the lessons that the little Mexican 
boy learned at the school. Only Diavelo listened as his 
master sang the new songs. 

“We must give back, Diav’lo! We must give back,” 
Pablo would repeat over and over but in the end he 
would always give the burro something to eat and take 
also a few of the stolen things for himself, until there 
was only a very little left. 

“O Diav’lo, there will be nothing to give back!” wailed 
the boy one stormy night as the two comrades crouched 
in a corner of the rude shelter while the wind and rain 
beat upon the walls without. 

Diavelo moaned in sympathy with his master, then 
watched him with curious eyes as he slowly rose and 
gathering together a handful of broken crackers, one or 
two onions and a piece of dry bread he placed them in 
a small tin biscuit box. 

“This we will give back,” he said impressively. “To- 
morrow, Manana.” And with that characteristic Mexican 
word Pablo curled himself up and fell asleep. Meanwhile 
the storm raged in the mountains. 


The next morning, when Pablo and Diavelo started 
across to the American city, the river was higher than 
Pablo had ever seen it, but tying the precious tin box 
securely to Diavelo’s neck and taking firm hold of the 
burro’s neck himself, they started bravely across. But 
the current was swifter than ‘Pablo thought. Fiercely 
Diavelo struggled to swim against the current, but the 
rushing waters carried them first this way and then 
that. Pablo held on with all his strength; but he could 
not tell where they were going. Soon he could see noth- 
ing. And that was the last he knew. 

*O Teacher, come! Down by the river! 
called childish voices. 

The mission teacher hastened from her door. The 
storm had worked mischief all around, but she did not 
linger to view the fallen poles, not the great gashes in 
the roadway. 

“A boy—he is drowned!” 
ing to a burro.” 

The teacher hurried to the embankment. There on 
the ground lay Pablo, one hand closely fastened in a cord 
that was tied firmly around the burro’s neck and from 
which there hung a battered tin box. 

“The child is not dead,” cried the teacher, bending 
her ear to his heart. “Bring me blankets—hot water, 
quick!” 

Nveryone flew. Pablo was rubbed, rolled, turned this 
way and that, until at length the dark lashes quivered, 
the childish lips parted in a sigh. 

“He is safe!” cried the teacher. ‘He lives!” 

Soon he was carried to the school and placed in the 
teacher’s own room. 

Hours passed while Pablo slept. Diavelo was cared 
for. The box was taken from his neck and placed where 
Pablo would see it. Slowly Pablo awoke as he heard 
voices in another room. The shadows through the win- 
dow seemed like late afternoon and children’s voices be- 
gan to sing: 

“Jesus, gentle Shepherd, hear us! 
Bless thy little lambs tonight!” 

Pablo sat up. He saw his tin box near him, 
reached for it. It fell upon the floor. 

Quickly the door opened and the lady of the school 
entered the room. 

“What is it, my boy?” she said kindly, as she picked 
up the fallen package and gave it to him. 

Pablo’s weak hands closed upon it. Then with an 
effort he pushed it back toward her, saying in broken 
English: 

“I give back—for El Christo—I give back!” 

By the bedside the puzzled teacher held a battered tin 
box in her hand and gazed questioningly down into the 
deep, dark eyes.. Then Pablo told her the whole story, 
and at the end said: 

“For El Christo, I give back. 
you—we will both work to pay.” 


JUNIOR HOME MISSION PROGRAM FOR 
APRIL, 1926 


HymMn—Since Jesus Came Into My Heart.—No. 46. 

Lorp’s PRAYER. in concert. 

ScRIPTURE—Psalm. 150; read by leader. 

HymMN—More About Jesus, No. 105. 

Story—A Border Ruffian. 

SPECIAL Music by member of Junior Band. 

TALKS— 

A—‘“‘Harvest Home Sunday” of Louisville Mission. 
B—Charles Birthwright Story. 

SENTENCE PRAYERS for various Negro Missions. (Select 
some of the places mentioned in this Survey and 
write these on slips to be given the members be- 
fore the meeting begins. A fact or two about each 
will help to make these prayers more definite). 

Crosing Prayer HymMN—Bringing in the Sheaves. 

Notr:—All hymns from Life and Service Book. 
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Monthly Topic---Africa 


E ARE publishing in this number the usual 
Wy “Annual Letter” of the Congo Mission, regret- 


ting the somewhat drastic abbreviation of it 
made necessary by the limited space now left for our 
Foreign Department after all the new Departments 
growing out of the development of our promotional ma- 
chinery have been provided for. In editing the letter, 
however, we have tried to retain all the essential facts 
reported in the year’s work of the Mission. 

An important Conference was held in November at 
Hartford, Conn., to study African problems, one of the 
main topics of discussion being the education of the 
African people, led by Dr. Thomas Jesse Jones, an 
educational expert who has been sent to several foreign 
countries under the auspices of the Phelps-Stokes Fund, 
and who brought home such an 
elaborate and valuable report on +3 
Missionary Education in China 
wo years ago. Rev. J. H. Old- 
am, Secretary of the International 
fissionary Council was one of 
the speakers, and pointed out how 
the incoming of Western capital 
for the development of rubber and 
gold and diamonds and many other 
kinds of African natural resources, 
is bringing in its wake, in an ag- 
gravated form, all the industrial 
and social problems that for a 
generation and more have been 
awaiting solution in Europe and 
America. The help and _ leader- 
ship of the missionaries in dealing 
with these problems, on account of 
their knowledge gained by con- 
stant and close contact with them, 
is indispensable. Very fortunately 
the friendly and appreciative atti- 
tude of the government towards our 
work, and the necessarily close re- 
lations of the business agencies 
with the government, give the mis- 
sionaries an opportunity in this 
connection they could not have had 
twenty years ago when both the 
government and the traders were 
aggressively hostile. 

The hearty co-operation of the 
Government with the missionaries 
in their efforts to stop the ravages 
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of sleeping sickness was emphasized at the Conference 
Dr. Louise Pierce, of the Rockefeller Foundation, has 
reported the encouraging success of the treatment with 
‘“Tryparsamide,” a recently discovered remedy, and 
the Belgian Government together with the missionaries 
and other philanthropic agencies have now more than 
100,000 cases under treatment with this remedy. This 
fact strongly emphasizes the statement quoted from 
the report of the East Africa Educational Commission, 
published under the head of “Notes and Personals’ in 
this number. 

The multitude of dialects spoken by the African 
tribes greatly magnifies the difficulty of the language 
problem, and it is to be hoped that the plan now being 
promoted by the International Missionary Council for 
the organization of an “Interna- 
tional Bureau of African Lan- 
guages and Culture” to help those 
who are trying to deal with this 
problem will be speedily put into 
effect. In Africa as elsewhere, 
the providing of a Christian litera- 
ture for the rising native Church, 
made as widely accessible as pos- 
sible, is vital to the permanent 
success of the work. 


The “Annual Letter” tells of the 
continued disturbance of the work 
caused by the “shifting of popula- 
tion” incident to the new industrial 
conditions. Many of our churches 
have been greatly weakened in this 
way, so far as the native villages 
are concerned. Let us pray that 
those who “are scattered abroad” 
in this and other ways may be 
“kept by the power of.God”’ so that 
their faith and loyalty to Christ 
may not fail, and so that where- 
ever they may go they may con- 
tinue by word and life to witness 
for Christ and the Gospel they 
have received. 


A typical Bakete man, from the Bulape district. 
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Annual Letter of the Congo 
Mission for the Year End- 
ing March 31, 1925 





R. F. CLEVELAND, Chairman Statistical Committee 


EPORTS this year from all’ stations take on a 


note of optimism as compared with those of last 

year. We were forced through circumstances last 
vear, to make a rather gloomy report. On account of 
the revolutionary conditions which prevailed at that 
time, to describe the state of affairs we had to employ 
such phrases as “undermanned,” “An epidemic of 
small-pox has taken heavy toll,” “Transportation 


blocked,” “Shifting population,” “Much disturbance in 
the field.” 


While these disturbances have not entirely ceased, 
they have to some extent subsided. With the addition 
of several new missionaries and the return of manv 
from furlough, together with the fact that there will 
be fewer leaving at one time on furlough this year, we 
go forward without the strain of the “Undermanned” 
handicap of last year. The epidemic of small-pox while 
still prevalent, has abated to some extent. Transpor- 
tation facilities have improved and the “block” at 
Matadi is gradually being overcome. But now the old 
and well established annoyance of “Shiftine popula- 
tion,” due to the sudden and rapid inrush of European 
commercialism, still exists with all its revolutionizing 
and evil influences and will perhaps continue so long 
as there remain in the Congo the rich deposits of 
diamonds, copper and radium which the white man 
seeks. The foreign fortune hunter must depend on 
native labor for developing his mines and _ building 
highways and constructing railroads. 


The Mission desires in the first place to thank the 
Executive Committee for the 
new missionarjes who have been 
sent out. We were in desperate 
need of these workers and their addition to our force 
will make it possible for us to do more intensive work 
in the future. 


New Missionaries 


\s mentioned in last year’s letter, the Government is 
still showing a decidedly new 
spirit of interest and fairness 
toward our work. During the 
. year many of the officials have 
visited our stations, and have paid high tribute to our 
educational and medical work. 


Relations with 
the Government 


The Crown Prince of Belgium, on his recent tour 
of the Congo, visited Luebo and Bibanga. At Luebo 
the student boys and girls were all lined up along the 
auto road by which he came and greeted him with the 
Belgian national anthem. At Bibanga he received a 
similar reception and paid high tribute to our great 
Success there in dealing with sleeping sickness cases 
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A distant view of the hospital at Bibanga. 


Methods of transport to inland trading posts are 
rapidly changing. The old 
Overland Transport caravan method will soon be ob- 
solete. On January 1, 1925, a 
new law went into effect prohibiting the use of native 
carriers, though at present it is still possible to ob- 
tain permits for their use where suitable roads for 
vehicular transport have not been built. All of our 
stations are now connected up with the roads built by 
the State except Mutoto. Many motor cars and trucks 
now travel these roads. Our Mission at present has 
only one truck which is operated by Bibanga Station. 
On account of the new law we will be forced to use 
either motor trucks or devise some other method than 
the use of native carriers. A year or so ago the Mis- 
sion hit upon a scheme which we call “Ford Wheel 
Carts,” a simple but practical vehicle for transporting 
supplies. We purchased several Ford front wheels and 
axles. On each set was constructed a wooden cart 
body with a shaft by which a native could guide it. 
Three or four natives can handle a cart with a load 
of 700 pounds which is equal to the loads of eighteen 
caravan men. 


This is an age of transporting civilization into the 
out-of-the-way places by rapid 
transit. Africa is feeling the 
pressure of forced civilization. 
Aeroplanes are now actually flying over Luebo! A 
regular three weeks’ service has been established between 
Stanley Pool and Luebo, bringing foreign mail and 
passengers as soon as the Belgian steamers come in. 
We had thought that the railroad now under construc- 
tion from South Africa through our territory in the 
yKassai would be a great curiosity to the natives, but 
when aeroplanes began flying over Luebo, the thrill 
connected with the coming of the train was lost. If 
we could only push forward the Gospel as fast as the 
world is pushing forward commercialism into the Congo 
there would soon be no paganism in this dark conti- 
nent. 


Aeroplanes 


The “Samuel Lapsley” continues to be a benefit to 
the Mission, especially since all 
river transport companies have 
united in making an increase 
in rates of transport. The 
“Lapsley” which is now operated on practically a sel f- 
supporting basis relieves the Mission of what would 
ctherwise be an increased financial burden. 


The Mission 
Steamer 
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Monthly Topic---Africa 


W * ARE publishing in this number the usual 


“Annual Letter” of the Congo Mission, regret- 

ting the somewhat drastic abbreviation of it 
made necessary by the limited space now left for our 
Foreign Department after all the new Departments 
growing out of the development of our promotional ma- 
chinery have been provided for. In editing the letter, 
however, we have tried to retain all the essential facts 
reported in the year’s work of the Mission. 

An important Conference was held in November at 
Hartford, Conn., to study African problems, one of the 
main topics of discussion being the education of the 
African people, led by Dr. Thomas Jesse Jones, an 
educational expert who has been sent to several foreign 
countries under the auspices of the Phelps-Stokes Fund, 
and who brought home such an 
elaborate and valuable report on 
Missionary Education in China 
Stwo years ago. Rev. J. H. Old- 
ham, Secretary of the International 
Missionary Council was one of 
the speakers, and pointed out how 
the incoming of Western capital 
for the development of rubber and 
gold and diamonds and many other 
kinds of African natural resources, 
is bringing in its wake, in an ag- 
gravated form, all the industrial 
and social problems that for a 
generation and more have been 
awaiting solution in Europe and 
America. The help and leader- 
ship of the missionaries in dealing 
with these problems, on account of 
their knowledge gained by con- 
stant and close contact with them, 
is indispensable. Very fortunately 
the friendly and appreciative atti- 
tude of the government towards our 
work, and the necessarily close re- 
lations of the business agencies 
with the government, give the mis- 
sionaries an opportunity in this 
connection they could not have had 
twenty years ago when both the 
government and the traders were 
aggressively hostile. 

The hearty co-operation of the 
Government with the missionaries 
in their efforts to stop the ravages 





of sleeping sickness was emphasized at the Conference 
Dr. Louise Pierce, of the Rockefeller Foundation, has 
reported the encouraging success of the treatment with 
‘Tryparsamide,” a recently discovered remedy, and 
the Belgian Government together with the missionaries 
and other philanthropic agencies have now more than 
100,000 cases under treatment with this remedy. This 
fact strongly emphasizes the statement quoted from 
the report of the East Africa Educational Commission, 
published under the head of “Notes and Personals” in 
this number. 


The multitude of dialects spoken by the African 
tribes greatly magnifies the difficulty of the language 
problem, and it is to be hoped that the plan now being 
promoted by the International Missionary Council for 
the organization of an “Interna- 
tional Bureau of African Lan- 
guages and Culture” to help those 
who are trying to deal with this 
problem will be speedily put into 
effect. In Africa as elsewhere, 
the providing of a Christian litera- 
ture for the rising native Church, 
made as widely accessible as pos- 
sible, is vital to the permanent 
success of the work. 


The “Annual Letter” tells of the 
continued disturbance of the work 
caused by the “shifting of popula- 
tion” incident to the new industrial 
conditions. Many of our churches 
have been greatly weakened in this 
way, so far as the native villages 
are concerned. Let us pray that 
those who “are scattered abroad” 
in this and other ways may be 
“kept by the power of .God” so that 
their faith and loyalty to Christ 
may not fail, and so that where- 
ever they may go they may con- 
tinue by word and life to witness 
for Christ and the Gospel they 
have received. 


A typical Bakete man, from the Bulape district. 
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Annual Letter of the Congo 
Mission for the Year End- 
ing March 31, 1925 





CLEVELAND, Chairman Statistical Committee 


note of optimism as compared with those of last 

year. We were forced through circumstances last 
year, to make a rather gloomy report. On account of 
the revolutionary conditions which prevailed at that 
time, to describe the state of affairs we had to employ 
such phrases as “undetmanned,” “An epidemic of 
small-pox has taken heavy toll,” ‘Transportation 


blocked,” “Shifting population,” “Much disturbance in 
the field.” 











While these disturbances have not entirely ceased, 
they have to some extent subsided. With the addition 
of several new missionaries and the return of manv 
from furlough, together with the fact that there will 
be fewer leaving at one time on furlough this year, we 
go forward without the strain of the “Undermanned” 
handicap of last year. The epidemic of small-pox while 
still prevalent, has abated to some extent. Transpor- 
tation facilities have improved and the “block” at 
Matadi is gradually being overcome. But now the old 
and well established annoyance of “Shiftine popula- 
tion,” due to the sudden and rapid inrush of European 
commercialism, still exists with all its revolutionizing 
and evil influences and will perhaps continue so long 
as there remain in the Congo the rich deposits of 
diamonds, copper and radium which the white man 
seeks. The foreign fortune hunter must depend on 
native labor for developing his mines and building 
highways and constructing railroads. 
























The Mission desires in the first place to thank the 
Executive Committee for the 
new missionarjes who have been 
sent out. We were in desperate 
need of these workers and their addition to our force 


will make it possible for us to do more intensive work 
in the future. 





New Missionaries 










As mentioned in last year’s letter, the Government is 
still showing a decidedly new 
spirit of interest and fairness 
toward our work. During the 
- year many of the officials have 
visited our stations, and have paid high tribute to our 
educational and medical work. 





Relations with 
the Government 










_the Crown Prince of Belgium, on his recent tour 
of the Congo, visited Luebo and Bibanga. At Luebo 
the student boys and girls were all lined up along the 
auto road by which he came and greeted him with the 
Belgian national anthem. At Bibanga he received a 
simiiar reception and paid high tribute to our great 
Success there in dealing with sleeping sickness cases 
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R ‘note of this year from all’ stations take on a 









A distant view of the hospital at Bibanga. 


Methods of transport to inland trading posts are 
rapidly changing. The old 
Overland Transport caravan method will soon be ob- 
solete. On January 1, 1925, a 
new law went into effect prohibiting the use of native 
carriers, though at present it is still possible to ob- 
tain permits for their use where suitable roads for 
vehicular transport have not been built. All of our 
stations are now connected up with the roads built by 
the State except Mutoto. Many motor cars and trucks 
now travel these roads. Our Mission at present has 
only one truck which is opérated by Bibanga Station. 
On account of the new law we will be forced to use 
either motor trucks or devise some other method than 
the use of native carriers. A year or so ago the Mis- 
sion hit upon a scheme which we call “Ford Wheel 
Carts,” a simple but practical vehicle for transporting 
supplies. We purchased several Ford front wheels and 
axles. On each set was constructed a wooden cart 
body with a shaft by which a native could guide it. 
Three or four natives can handle a cart with a load 
of 700 pounds which is equal to the loads of eighteen 
caravan men. 


This is an age of transporting civilization into the 
out-of-the-way places by rapid 
transit. Africa is feeling the 
pressure of forced civilization. 
Aeroplanes are now actually flying over Luebo! A 
regular three weeks’ service has been established between 
Stanley Pool and Luebo, bringing foreign mail and 
passengers as soon as the Belgian steamers come in. 
We had thought that the railroad now under construc- 
tion from South Africa through our territory in the 
»Kassai would be a great curiosity to the natives, but 
when aeroplanes began flying over Luebo, the thrill 
connected with the coming of the train was lost. If 
we could only push forward the Gospel as fast as the 
world is pushing forward commercialism into the Congo 
there would soon be no paganism in this dark conti- 
nent. 


The 


Aeroplanes 


“Samuel Lapsley” continues to be a benefit to 
the Mission, especially since all 
river transport companies have 
united in making an increase 
in rates of transport. The 
“Lapsley” which is now operated on practically a self- 
supporting basis relieves the Mission of what would 
ctherwise be an increased financial burden. 


The Mission 
Steamer 
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This school has become well established in its new 
permanent brick home, which 
| Morrison Memorial consists of one large well ar- 
Bible School ranged administration and class 
; room building, two dormitories 

for single students and a large attractive dining hall. 
F A farm to supply food for the students has always 
heen in operation. ‘This farm now, however, means 
more than a food supply. Before his departure for 
furlough, Mr. Edmiston taught a course in agriculture 
in the classroom and gave demonstrations of his teach- 
ing in the field. Each student in the school is required 
to cultivate his own small field in addition to the 
work that is done on the farm proper. 

The most important work of the school is of course, 
Bible training. The students are sent out from time 
to time into the nearby villages to preach and teach, 
thus giving them an opportunity not only to do Chris- 
tian work while in school, but to develop as preachers 

and personal workers. All students are urged to do 
evangelistic work during their entire stay in the school. 
At present the students and teachers reach twelve out- 
stations each Sunday. 

The Carson Industrial School is steadily growing 
Carson Industrial °"4 the quality of its graduates 
School makes it famed all through the 
Kassai and adjacent districts. 
Scores of boys apply for admis- 
sion but only a portion of them can be accepted be- 
cause of limited equipment. The school not only 
furnishes trained carpenters, masons, and tailors for 
the mission stations, but graduates from this school may 
be found at practically every European post in the dis- 
tricts. A good commentary on the type of boys being 
put out by the school is the spirit of the twelve boys 
graduating this year. A number of requests for the 
graduates has come in months ahead from various 
European posts. The boys are in demand at these 
places. We also have employment for a limited num- 
ber on our own stations. The graduating class was 
called together and the facts laid before them. They 
were told to choose for themselves the places they 
wanted to work. They well understood that the Mis- 
sion is not financially able to pay them the wages which 
the European posts are willing to pay. The boys got 
together and decided that they would remain with the 

Mission, two going to each station of the Mission. 

One of the most encouraging events of the year was 
New Station the opening of the new station, 
Opened Lubondai. Lubondai is about 

180 miles south-east of Luebo 
just on the border of the Lulua 
and Bakete tribes. The station is surrounded by a 
dense population for whom our Mission is responsible 
but whom we have been unable to reach until now. 

: The work of clearing the ground for the station be- 
gan on Christmas day, 1924. Rev. R. F. Cleveland was 
assigned by the Mission to direct the preliminary work, 
and the following missionaries now occupy the station: 
Mrs. Cleveland and three children, Doctor and Mrs. 
Cousar, Miss Liston, and Mr. and Mrs. W. J. Ander- 
j son and two children. Mr. Anderson who is just back 





to the field from furlough has taken charge of the entire 





building program and has already drawn up plans for 
the church building and a permanent missionary resi 
dence. 

Due to the fact that each station now has an indus- 
trial builder the Mission hopes 
to push forward its building 
program rapidly. 

At Luebo Mr. Savels com- 
pleted a two-story building for the Evangelistic De- 
partment. This is the first two-story house to be built 
on the Mission. It*was built primarily as a residence 
for Mr. Martin but was so planned as to serve also 
as a meeting place for the native church session. Mr. 
Savels also built during the year a much needed house 
for the cooking departments of the station, boarding 
schools and a carpenter shop. These buildings are all 
of burnt brick. Several dormitory units were also added 


Building and 
Industrial Work 


to the Carson Industrial School and the Luebo 
Academy. Dr. Stixrud added another unit to the hos- 
pital. Since Mr. Shive’s return to the field a few 


months ago he has been giving his full time to the 
making of bricks and to the accumulating of lumber 
and other’ materials for the construction of the Luebo 
church, the foundation of which has already been laid. 

At Mutoto there have been added during the year, 
one missionary residence and several buildings of the 
hospital, including the Reynolds-Hooke Memorial Dis- 
pensary and two sun-dried brick wards. 

At Bulape the most important building completed 
was the native church building. The native Christians 
shared financially in the building of this church by 
contributing the larger part of the cost of its erection. 
Mrs. Wharton writes: “Their response was _ instant 
and eager; and it was a momentous day for Bulape 
when, in the very month that marked the end of our 
ten years’ probation, we moved out of the old shed and 
dedicated the new church, making it a permanent cen- 
tre for the Christian activities of the station.” In ad- 
dition to the church there were several sun-dried brick 
buildings added to the equipment of the station, in- 
cluding a magazine or storehouse, a dispensary and a 
two room residence for Miss Worth. 

Bibanga station has added two sun-dried brick 
houses to their equipment. One is a guest house to 
care for the many visitors who stop there. The sta- 
tion is on one of the auto highways and travelers are 
stopping there at the rate of several each week. 

At Lubondai, the new station, four missionary resi- 
dences were completed within six months, but they are 
of the temporary type, only one being built of sun- 
dried brick. In addition to these residences a large 
sun-dried dispensary was erected, a church shed, 
magazine for storing supplies and one sun-dried brick 
unit of the Boy’s Home. 

Reports from each station indicate a steady increase 
in the day school work. 

At Luebo, Miss Virginia 
Allen undertook the leading o! 
this department with vigorous energy and found her 
reward in the large number of boys and girls who came 
from the surrounding villages eager to learn. The num- 
ber of new pupils enrolled shows an increase of six 
hundred over last year. 


Educational Work 
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At Mutoto, the following new features have been 
introduced into the regular day school work by Mr. 
Gilliam. Promotion from one class to another has 
been adopted on manual as well as classroom work. 
Good health habits have been emphasized. As much 
self-government as possible has been installed. All of 
the beginners’ reading has been taken from native and 
not foreign sources. From a technical standpoint em- 
phasis has been placed on intelligent, silent reading, 
the raising of efficiency in the simpler arithmetical 
calculations, and the use of manuscript writing in all 
grades. 

The growth of the Bulape day school has been marvel- 
ous. Also, the Boy’s Boarding School and the Girl’s 
Home have grown by leaps and bounds. The Boy’s 
Boarding School now takes care of one hundred and 
twenty boys who work in the fields before and after 
school hours and raise their entire food supply except 
meat and palm oil. The sixty girls in the Girl’s Home 
also do their share of the farm work and assist in rais- 
ing the food supply not only for themselves but for the 
hospital patients as well. 

At Lubondai, although the station equipment is still 
to be constructed, the natives from the surrounding 
villages are coming in crowds to the Day School which 
is being conducted under a grass-roofed shed. The 
school has already reached the average of one hundred 
and fifty pupils with no boarding schools yet started for 
out-station pupils. 

Our increased medical staff has done splendid work 

the past year. The McKowen 
Medical Work Hospital, with its new dispen- 
sary unit has been crowded with 
daily clinic patients. Treatments to all sort of patients 
were more than 10,000 above those of last year. The 
Luebo hospital and dispensary is a busy place. Dr. 
Stixrud has trained a number of native men to not 
only assist in the clinic but they have become quite 
skilful in the use of the microscope and are of un- 
told assistance in the laboratory. Mrs. Stixrud gives 
much of her time to the medical work, and many 
times Doctor Stixrud is called away to attend mis- 
sionaries at Bulape, or to attend some sick trader at a 
distant post, yet Mrs. Stixrud with the native staff car- 
ries on the work. Doctor Stixrud’s skill as a surgeon 
is to the most hardened and unintelligent native a 
visible sign of what the Mission can do for his body 
and helps win his soul for Christ. 

At Mutoto a splendid new building for the out- 
patient work, the Reynold-Hooke Memorial Dispen- 
sary has been erected. With the exception of one small 
mud and stick house this is the first building erected 
at Mutoto for the use of the Medical Department. 
Sleeping sickness has been prevalent around Mutoto 
the past year, but it seems to be fairly well under con- 
trol at present. Yaws, a disease of the tropics, which 
produces a general eruption very disfiguring to the pa- 
tient, is on the increase, and patients come in great 
numbers from distant villages for treatment. The daily 
clinic averages slightly more than fifty. 

At Bulape, Miss Larsen has been doing the work of 
a Joctor. With her trained staff of native assistants 
she is treating nearly two hundred patients daily. Of 
these many are “yaws” patients, which seems to be 
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more prevalent in the Bulape section than in any 
other part of our field. Miss Larsen is certainly to be 
commended for the splendid way in which she has met 
the situation. Hearing of her successful treatments 
for the disease the poor sick natives have come to 
her in crowds for whom it has been difficult to find 
housing. Bulape reports that this phase of their medi- 
cal work has presented to them their greatest single 
evangelistic opportunity. 

Bibanga writes that during the last year the medical 
work of the station has really come into its own. With 
the practical completion of the Bdna Kellersberger 
Memorial Hospital, and with the presence on the sta- 
tion the whole year of the doctor and a trained nurse, 
together with a well trained native staff, there has been 
a local work that has handled a clinic of nearly 18,000 
for the year. In addition to this large clinic there 
were more than 300 in-patients during the year, the 
majority of them being sleeping sickness cases. There 
were about 100 operations during the year, seventy of 
which were major operations. The number of sleep- 
ing sickness patients continues to grow, some 225 hav- 
ing come to the station during the year while several 
thousand natives were examined during that time by 
Dr. Kellersberger and his staff. There is a regular 
school and church service connected with the medical 
work, and a native evangelist is on hand at all times 
to give instruction and to do personal work among the 
patients. 

The medical work at Lubondai under the super- 
vision of Doctor Cousar and Miss Liston has advanced 
in a remarkably short time. Medical work is winning 
and holding the confidence of the people who have never 
come in contact with missionaries. At first the daily 
clinic was held in the small front room of Miss Liston’s 
home. Very soon, however, the attendance outgrew these 
quarters and a sun-dried brick dispensary was erected. 
During the past four months there have been some three 
thousand out-patients besides a number of in-patients. 
Sleeping sickness is prevalent in this section too and 
a number of cases have been treated. 

Evangelism is the chief work of our mission and the 
interest of every station, de- 
partment and institution cen- 
ters around it. The success of 
this department is not always measured by the number 
of converts we report. Conditions are rapidly chang- 
ing in the Congo and the Mission is having to adjust 
its evangelistic program to meet these changes. In 
the last Annual Letter we described in detail the evil 
influences of the inrush of un-Christian civilization. 
Thus far the inrush continues and the Mission finds 
itself face to face with new problems, not only in the 
task of preaching the Gospel under new conditions, 
but in shepherding the flock of old Christians who are 
being scattered from Luebo to Elizabethville through 
the opening up of new commercial interests which de- 
mand their employment. Along with the rapid influx 
of commercialism comes the evil example of ungodly 
foreigners. Village life for the native about European 
trading posts offers new interests, new attractions to 
the uncivilized, unconverted, raw heathen. He is many 
times brought under conditions which deprive him 
of even the opportunity of hearing the Gospel mes- 
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sage. ‘Then, too, the newly converted native Christian, 
still untrained and undeveloped in character, is brought 
under such deplorable moral surroundings that the 
odds are against him for making good. 

Spiritually our native church is not all that we 
would like for it to be. That same spiritual depres- 
sion and wave of indifference which seems to have 
gripped the whole Christian world has come hither 
also. But the native church thus far is standing the 
test as well as could be expected. There still remains 
a steady ingathering of converts and there has been 
an increased effort on the part of all our evangelistic 
departments to do more intensive work. Luebo reports 
a steady increase in the native church gifts and the 
native Christians of the Luebo section are supporting 
one-half of all the out-station evangelists. Mutoto 
reports new interest in the Bena Konshi section of their 
territory and new villages are opening up. Bulape 
reports 650 Christians in good standing in their field, 
the majority of whom are systematic givers and are liv- 
ing their faith daily. Bibanga reports that there are 
many signs of increased interest on the part of the 





native Christians scattered among the out-stations. At 
Lubondai, although the work is in its very infancy, 
yet on the local station there are now three dail, 
catechumen classes with a total attendance of 130. A 
number of chiefs from the surrounding villages have 
come personally to the station to ask for teachers. 

Thus another year of our Mission passes into his- 
tory. Our progress toward com- 
pleting the tasks which we would 
. ,. like to see accomplished during 
the year has not be€n what we hoped, but the Lord is 
on our side. Our Mission is passing into a new phase 
of its history. Old things are fast passing away. If 
we face new problems and conditions we know that our 
brethren on other fields are facing similar ones, and 
that you in the homeland are having to meet new prob- 
lems which are just as hard. We must meet the issue 
with a firm faith and a reconsecration of ourselves to 
God. “Let us hold fast to the profession of our faith 
without wavering; (for he is faithful that promised.) 
And let us consider one another to provoke unto love 
and to good works.” 


Conclusion 


The Ministry of Medical Missions in Central Africa--- 
A Challenge 


E. R. KELLERSBERGER, M. D., Bibanga Station 


Kalengelai—one of our fine Christians cured of sleeping sickness. 
She has since given birth to this fine little baby Ciya. 





HERE is no part of missionary, work that has 

a more real reason for existence than the medical 

work. A fascinating part of the study of the 
Gospels is to follow the healing ministry of our Lord, 
and to realize the tremendous part that sickness and 
infirmity played in His ministry, and how it was the 
means of drawing men to Him, that being released 
from their physical infirmity, they might find spiritual 
freedom too. No one can ever tell how many He 
healed. We just read in some places: “And He healed 
them all.” Not only did He heal, but He sent His 
disciples to do it too: ‘And He ordained twelve, that 
they should be with Him, and that He might send 
them forth to preach, and to have power to heal sick- 
ness, and to cast out devils” (Mark 3:14, 15.) Always 
the ultimate purpose was spiritual healing and salva- 
tion. 

Today medical missions in Central Africa, the land 
of superstition, cruelty, and darkness, are carrying on 
a powerful and blessed ministry in His name. Living- 
stone, the great Christian physician, first drew atten- 
tion to “the open sore of the world,” laid his life down 
a sacrifice for Africa, and this day many others are 
following in his footsteps, till literally hundreds of 
thousands are feeling the healing touch. And _ yet 
there are more teeming millions that are unreached, 
and that are crying for help. In many places the vic- 
tim of sleeping sickness yet lies in his miserable hut. 
dying the death, not of a human being, but of an ani- 
mal. It goes without saying that physical needs are 
the most real and tangible, and therefore more easily 
met than the deeper spiritual needs. Medical missions 
is the great doorway, by means of which hearts are 
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A case of African sleeping-sickness in its last stages, 
shortly before death. 


opened and prejudices of whole tribes and villages re- 
moved. 

In 1923 there came to this hospital a man who was 
literally anchored down to the ground by a huge tumor. 
It was very real and terrible to him. He was a real 
heathen, and came from a nearby village where there 
had always been formidable opposition to the Gospel. 
It is now over two years since this man was freed 
from his living death, and the attitude of that village 
has changed entirely. The attitude of the tribe has 
changed. This case of healing was a miracle in the 
eyes of the natives, and it is still doing its work in 
their hearts. There are hundreds of instances of this 
character that can be mentioned. 

There are ten mission hospitals in the Belgian Congo, 
and twenty physicians and more than that number of 
nurses. Last year over one-half million patients were 
ministered to, and some three thousand operations 
done. 

Perhaps the greatest work being done is the effort 
to stem the tide of the dreaded sleeping sickness. Now, 
with the finding of other and more efficient drugs, and 
with the more liberal help of the government, there is 
a greater hope of coping with this scourge. Such dis- 
eases as small-pox, leprosy, yaws, malaria, tick fever, 
and hookworm, are being dealt with as effectively as 
possible, considering the tiny working force on the 
field. In the Oriental fields the time has come that 
native doctors have been trained, and this is in- 
valuable to the work. This is not yet true in Central 
Africa, and will not be for some time. Leaders are 
being trained however. But, the real leadership still 
devolves on us, and one of the crying needs is enough 
workers not only to heal the sick and minister to the 
multitudes, but to teach and prepare the native to take 
care of his own people. Again the challenge goes out 
to earnest men and women to spend and be spent in 
this noble, happy work: ministering in His name to 
hese “children crying in the night.” 

There is almost universal prejudice against Protes- 
ant Missions in the Belgian Congo, and ugly untrue 

ngs have been written about the work and the pur- 


pose of the work out here. This is natural in a country 
with Catholic rule. One of the very greatest factors 
in removing and changing prejudices has been the 
deathless devotion, the calm efficiency, and the spirit 
of co-operation of the doctors and nurses on the fields. 
Some of them have gone hundreds of miles, suffered 
themselves, and gone through almost death themselves, 
to minister to white as well as black. Recently a doctor 
of the Methodist Mission, North, went to minister to 
the wife of a State man—she had no one else to be 
with her in her hour of peril; he laid down his life 
for her cheerfully, dying of a malignant tropical fever 
before he returned home. White men of influence, who 
-hrough ignorance, or prejudice or misinformation were 
hostile or indifferent, have through the ministry of the 
medical work become interested in the great work of 
our missions out here. The ministry of the hospitals 
and of nurses and doctors to sick white people, far 
from any other help, has been a great means of remov- 
ing prejudices. Recently two directors of the Comite 
Special, men of large influence in Congo affairs, es- 
pecially in the important copper mines of the fabulously 
rich Katanga district, visited the hospital at this sta- 
tion in passing through. They were persuaded that 
the work here was a real asset to the colony, and be- 
fore leaving they offered the services of their powerful 
organization. This offer bore fruit after several 
months’ time in the form of a fine and muchly needed 
operating table, a large instrument case, and drug for 
the treatment of sleeping sickness. These men re- 
quested that when needs arose they might be informed, 
as they wanted a share in this great work. 

It is a remarkable fact that the native much prefers 


A constrast. Nibilashi, the boy, is a cured case of sleeping-sickness, 
He is head nurse at the hospital, and a good Christian. Bakeba, 
the woman lying down, is an advanced case of sleeping-sickness, 
almost beyond hope, 
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sage. ‘Then, too, the newly converted native Christian, 
still untrained and undeveloped in character, is brought 
under such deplorable moral surroundings that the 
odds are against him for making good. 

Spiritually our native church is not all that we 
would like for it to be. ‘That same spiritual depres- 
sion and wave of indifference which seems to have 
gripped the whole Christian world has come hither 
also. But the native church thus far is standing the 
test as well as could be expected. There still remains 
a steady ingathering of converts and there has been 
an increased effort on the part of all our evangelistic 
departments to do more intensive work. Luebo reports 
a steady increase in the native church gifts and the 
native Christians of the Luebo section are supporting 
one-half of all the out-station evangelists. Mutoto 
reports new interest in the Bena Konshi section of their 
territory and new villages are opening up. Bulape 
reports 650 Christians in good standing in their field, 
the majority of whom are systematic givers and are liv- 
ing their faith daily. Bibanga reports that there are 
many signs of increased interest on the part of the 





native Christians scattered among the out-stations. At 
Lubondai, although the work is in its very infancy, 
yet on the local station there are now three daily 
catechumen classes with a total attendance of 130. A 
number of chiefs from the surrounding villages have 
come personally to the station to ask for teachers. 

Thus another year of our Mission passes into his- 
tory. Our progress toward com- 
pleting the tasks which we would 
. ,. like to see accomplished during 
the year has not beén what we hoped, but the Lord is 
on our side. Our Mission is passing into a new phase 
of its history. Old things are fast passing away. If 
we face new problems and conditions we know that our 
brethren on other fields are facing similar ones, and 
that you in the homeland are having to meet new prob- 
lems which are just as hard. We must meet the issue 
with a firm faith and a reconsecration of ourselves to 
God. “Let us hold fast to the profession of our faith 
without wavering; (for he is faithful that promised.) 
And let us consider one another to provoke unto love 
and to good works.” 


Conclusion 


The Ministry of Medical Missions in Central Africa--- 


A Challenge 


E. R. KELLERSBERGER, M. D., Bibanga Station 





a of our fine Christians cured of sleeping sickness. 


She has since given birth to this fine little baby Ciya. 


HERE is no part of missionary, work that has 

a more real reason for existence than the medical 

work. A fascinating part of the study of the 
Gospels is to follow the healing ministry of our Lord, 
and to realize the tremendous part that sickness and 
infirmity played in His ministry, and how it was the 
means of drawing men to Him, that being released 
from their physical infirmity, they might find spiritual 
freedom too. No one can ever tell how many He 
healed. We just read in some places: “And He healed 
them all.” Not only did He heal, but He sent His 
disciples to do it too: “And He ordained twelve, that 
they should be with Him, and that He might send 
them forth to preach, and to have power to heal sick- 
ness, and to cast out devils” (Mark 3:14, 15.) Always 
the ultimate purpose was spiritual healing and salva- 
tion. 

Today medical missions in Central Africa, the land 
of superstition, cruelty, and darkness, are carrying on 
a powerful and blessed ministry in His name. Living- 
stone, the great Christian physician, first drew atten- 
tion to “the open sore of the world,” laid his life down 
a sacrifice for Africa, and this day many others are 
following in his footsteps, till literally hundreds of 
thousands are feeling the healing touch. And yet 
there are more teeming millions that are unreached, 
and that are crying for help. In many places the vic- 
tim of sleeping sickness yet lies in his miserable hut, 
dying the death, not of a human being, but of an anl- 
mal. It goes without saying that physical needs are 
the most real and tangible, and therefore more easily 
met than the deeper spiritual needs. Medical missions 
is the great doorway, by means of which hearts are 
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A case of African sleeping-sickness in its last stages, 
shortly before death. 


opened and prejudices of whole tribes and villages re- 
moved. 

In 1923 there came to this hospital a man who was 
literally anchored down to the ground by a huge tumor. 
It was very real and terrible to him. He was a real 
heathen, and came from a nearby village where there 
had always been formidable opposition to the Gospel. 
It is now over two years since this man was freed 
from his living death, and the attitude of that village 
has changed entirely. The attitude of the tribe has 
changed. ‘This case of healing was a miracle in the 
eyes of the natives, and it is still doing its work in 
their hearts. There are hundreds of instances of this 
character that can be mentioned. 

There are ten mission hospitals in the Belgian Congo, 
and twenty physicians and more than that number of 
nurses. Last year over one-half million patients were 
ministered to, and some three thousand operations 
done. 

Perhaps the greatest work being done is the effort 
to stem the tide of the dreaded sleeping sickness. Now, 
with the finding of other and more efficient drugs, and 
with the more liberal help of the government, there is 
a greater hope of coping with this scourge. Such dis- 
eases as small-pox, leprosy, yaws, malaria, tick fever, 
and hookworm, are being dealt with as effectively as 
possible, considering the tiny working force on the 
field. In the Oriental fields the time has come that 
native doctors have been trained, and this is in- 
valuable to the work. This is not yet true in Central 
Africa, and will not be for some time. Leaders are 
being trained however. But, the real leadership still 
devolves on us, and one of the crying needs is enough 
workers not only to heal the sick and minister to the 
multitudes, but to teach and prepare the native to take 
care of his own people. Again the challenge goes out 
to earnest men and women to spend and be spent in 
this noble, happy work: ministering in His name to 
these “children crying in the night.” 

There is almost universal prejudice against Protes- 
tant Missions in the Belgian Congo, and ugly untrue 
things have been written about the work and the pur- 


pose of the work out here. This is natural in a country 
with Catholic rule. One of the very greatest factors 
in removing and changing prejudices has been the 
deathless devotion, the calm efficiency, and the spirit 
of co-operation of the doctors and nurses on the fields. 
Some of them have gone hundreds of miles, suffered 
themselves, and gone through almost death themselves, 
to minister to white as well as black. Recently a doctor 
of the Methodist Mission, North, went to minister to 
the wife of a State man—she had no one else to be 
with her in her hour of peril; he laid down his life 
for her cheerfully, dying of a malignant tropical fever 
before he returned home. White men of influence, who 
-hrough ignorance, or prejudice or misinformation were 
hostile or indifferent, have through the ministry of the 
medical work become interested in the great work of 
our missions out here. The ministry of the hospitals 
and of nurses and doctors to sick white people, far 
from any other help, has been a great means of remov- 
ing prejudices. Recently two directors of the Comite 
Special, men of large influence in Congo affairs, es- 
pecially in the important copper mines of the fabulously 
rich Katanga district, visited the hospital at this sta- 
tion in passing through. ‘They were persuaded that 
the work here was a real asset to the colony, and be- 
fore leaving they offered the services of their powerful 
organization. This offer bore fruit after several 
months’ time in the form of a fine and muchly needed 
operating table, a large instrument case, and drug for 
the treatment of sleeping sickness. These men re- 
quested that when needs arose they might be informed, 
as they wanted a share in this great work. 

It is a remarkable fact that the native much prefers 


A constrast. Nibilashi, the boy, is a cured case of sleeping-sickness, 
He is head nurse at the hospital, and a good Christian. Bakeba, 
the woman lying down, is an advanced case of sleeping-sickness, 
almost beyond hope, 
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Part of the sleeping-sickness village, back of the Bibanga hospital. 
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A neighboring village can be seen on the hilltop, and 


just beyond is a glimpse of the Lubilashi river. 









the mission hospitals and dispensaries to those of the 
ompanies and those of the State physicians. The real 
eason is not far to seek. The medical mission work 
s done in the spirit of and for the sake of Christ, 
while the motive of the other men is the gaining of their 
salary. Not long ago a prominent Commissaire of one 
of the districts of this colony commented on medical 
work of the missions, and in substance said: “the suc- 
cess of this work is due to the fact that you mission- 
aries aren’t sent out here to make a living, but to make 
and to give a life.” This from a man who doesn’t pre- 
tend to be a Christian. 


Africa today is calling, calling to you and to me, 
to come and to minister to her needs. There are hun- 
dreds of doctors and nurses in America who are re- 
sponsible to these people. Some day they are going 
to have to answer a terrible question: “Inasmuch as 
ve did it NOT unto one of these least, ye did it not 
unto me.” 


“Can’t you hear their voices calling, 
To me, to you, in dark despair; 
O’er the waters those voices falling, 
Falling, calling, do you hear, do you hear?” 


Some Changes of Fifty Years in Africa 


Epwin W. Situ, In Church Missionary Review 


IFTY years ago few people, if any, could have 
J. realized the important part that Africa is destined 
to play in the industrial life of mankind. The 
opening-up of the continent by an illustrious band of 
explorers revealed its vast actual and potential wealth. 
We know now that Africa is one of the richest portions 
of the earth, perhaps the richest. These fifty years have 
witnessed the first serious steps ever made to develop its 
resources. As yet only a beginning has been made, but 
the results are astounding. It is said that in 1815 
the total external trade (including the slave trade) did 
not exceed £30,000,000 in value. Of this amount, the 
exports formed one-half, and fifty per cent of these 
came from Egypt and other Mediterranean countries. 
By 1875 the figure had doubled. In 1923, the trade 
of British Africa alone was worth £227,000,000. 
Here are two examples of what is going on in Africa. 
; In 1875 not an ounce of cocoa was grown on the Gold 


Coast. The first quantity exported in 1891 was worth 
£4. In 1924, 218,779 tons were exported from that 
colony—more than half the world’s total production. 
In 1875 Uganda supplied no cotton. ‘The industry 
was commenced by two missionaries of the C.M.S. in 
1904. In 1924 Uganda exported 51,000,000 lbs. of 
cotton, valued at £3,500,000, and it has been foretold 
that in a few years the production will be more than 
doubled. An expert American agriculturist estimates 
that in the countries of East Africa ranging from 
Abyssinia to Bechuanaland, 90,000,000 acres are suit- 
able for growing cotton. If this area could be culti- 
vated it would yield more cotton than all the world 
now produces. Cocoa and cotton are, of course, only 
two items of Africa’s trade. South Africa has won 
from its soil about £800,000,000 worth of gold in less 
than fifty years, and by so doing has sustained the in- 
dustries of Europe. The vegetable fats (made up into 
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soap, margarine, etc.), the coffee, the rubber, and a 
hundred other products of Africa, enter into out daily 
life. More and more the industrial prosperity of our 
country will depend upon the development of Africa. 

The Christianization of Africa can hardly be said te 
have begun in 1875—the missions were almost wholly 
confined to the coastal regions. I do not know the 
figures for that year; but the statistics for Protestant 
missions in 1925 mark the immense progress that this 
period has witnessed. There are now 6,300 mission- 
aries, 43,200 native workers, and a Christian com- 
munity of 2,629,000 in Africa. 

It is no exaggeration to say that no country has eve: 
experienced in a short time such a transformation as 
has come over Africa during these fifty years. It 
means that a new environment has been created for 
the Africans. The white man has arrived and has 
dug himself in. Year by year it*is becoming more 
impossible for the African to live isolated from the 
world outside. ‘That the impact of European civiliza- 
tion upon the Negro creates problems of tremendous 
magnitude is evident to all. That the negro has bene- 
fited in many directions few people would deny. That, 
on the contrary, he has suffered grievously in many 
ways is also true. It is probable that there are fewer 
people in Africa today than there were fifty years ago. 
If the white man has brought the African some bless- 
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ings, he has also brought bane. The European, with 
all his needs for the products which only the black 
man’s labour can supply, is under tremendous tempta- 
tion to use his power for his own advantage alone, 
caring little for what becomes of the native. 

Happily the conscience of Europe is more sensitive 
than it was fifty years ago. Things that once were 
possible are no longer tolerated. An advance has 
taken place in our attitude towards the African. We 
know him better, thanks to the men and women who 
have studied his history and institutions with sympathy 
and care. The principle of trusteeship is more widel\ 
and more explicitly accepted than ever before. The 
Governments—-particularly those of Great Britain, 
France, and Belgium—are realizing their responsi 
bility for the education of the African. We may say 
confidently that today more people than ever before 
view the problem from a Christian standpoint and are 
determined that the ecumenical exploitation of Africa 
shall be made the means, not of degrading, but of 
uplifting the African. The good name of Britain will 
depend, more perhaps than on anything else, on what 
we make of the natives. We who care more for their 
moral and spiritual welfare than for material progress 
must exercise unsleeping vigilance to secure that Chris- 
tian principles rule our country’s action in Africa. 


A Few Building Problems in the Belgian Congo 


W. D. Pettis 


HOULD “Mr. Average American” inform you that 

he was going to build a new residence and had em- 

ployed 150 men to do the work, what would you 
think? The builder in the Belgian Congo may have 
even more than this number on one building no larger 
then the average American home and not be over sup- 
plied with labor. 

On one of our stations the lumber for the buildings 
is being sawed by hand more than fifteen miles away. 
Getting lumber this way is a slow and tedious process. 
It takes from one to four or five men to average a 
board a day, depending on the size of the board and 
skill of the sawers. These boards have to be brought 
overland by natives. One carrier will bring two or 
three of the very light boards. While the heaviest 
ones require from four to six men to the board. It 
takes three days to make two trips from this station to 
the fartherest camp. You may wonder why we do not 
do some other way about the lumber proposition. Well. 
we just do the best way we can. There is a sawmill at 
Luebo and their problem is different from the other 
stations. They are in the forest and on a navigable 
stream. ‘The machinery was unloaded from the steam- 
boat just a few yards from where it was to be used. 
Until the government built roads, it would have been 
impossible to have transported the machinery any dis- 
tance overland. Natives and pitsaws are the only sub- 
stitute for sawmills. Missions, mines, and commer- 
cial concerns depend on them for getting their lumber. 

Hard bricks are as big a problem as lumber. Good 
Clay for making bricks is plentiful along the larger 
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New “Hospital annex,” built for sick white patients at Bibanga. 


streams and rivers. But where our stations are lo- 
cated, it is scarce. It is necessary in several cases to 
go two or three miles away to a level several hundred 
feet below the station in order to find good clay fit for 
making really good bricks. In the forest country wood 
is not much of a problem, but on the plains fuel for 
firing the kilns is one of the big problems. Grass has 
been tried for fuel and is successful as far as the burn- 
ing is concerned, but without haymaker’s tools it is 
not practical. 

Sun-dried bricks are being used and promise to be 
in many ways a suitable substitute for the other ma- 
terials harder to get. These bricks are made of a sand- 
clay formation abundant in this part of the Congo. 

Mortar is the cheapest building material we have. 
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Inside the 


Bibanga church and schoolhouse. 








This will be used as a school only when the 


permanent church can be built. 


It is just common mud. The joints of the brick 
buildings have to be “pointed” with lime or cement 
mortar to protect the inside from the rains. 

Roofing tiles, made in the Congo, seem to have 

been a failure as far as our mission is concerned. 
Tile roofs nearly always leak. If a tile accidently gets 
broken in a roof, it is no easy matter to replace it with 
another without disturbing the others above it. 
Grass is used as a roofing material. It is, of course, 
cheap as to first cost; but during the rainy season the 
moisture driven into the house by the sun shining on 
the roof may ruin some of your things on the inside. 
These roofs are hiding places for everything from 
lizards, snakes and mosquitoes down to white ants 
that have such an appetite for your books, clothing, 
etc. 

Metal roofing, nails, and other hardware has to be 
bought in Europe or America. To have to wait from 
one to two years for the material to reach the job 
after it is ordered is both inconvenient and annoying. 

Last, but by no means least, is the native laborer. 
There are many natives trained in the different build- 
ing trades. “Training” out here has a different mean- 
ing from what it does in the U. S. A. The writer has 
an average of about fifteen men on his mason’s gang. 
These men will lay about as many brick per day as 
the average American bricklayer and his assistants 
would get laid in half that time. All the Bushman 








knows (and you will have to use quite a few on the 
works) is carry. Send him after a wheelbarrow and 
he will come back carrying it on his head; He will 
carry lumber in from the forest ten or fifteen miles 
away. He will carry bricks from the valley two and 
a half miles away. He will carry a forty pound stone 
on his head for ten miles. He carries until his 
shoulders are sore and never complains as long as he 
wants the few centimes (a centime is about one- 
twentieth of a cent) that he will get for his day’s work. 
Should he get tired of the job he doesn’t have to stay. 
His wife, or wives, work his fields and he gets his 
bread. A rat now and then supplies his meat. A few 
palm leaves make his suit of clothes. All he may want 
is a little salt, and protection from the tax collector. 
When these wants are supplied he is likely to go back 
to the bush. When the cold damp fogs come he may 
find it more to his liking to stay at home. As the sea- 
sons and circumstances change the workline changes at 
the rate of about one at one time to about ten at other 
times. 

These are just a few of the problems that confront 
the builder out here. And they are problems that the 
people at home never take into consideration and they 
often get impatient with us out here for building so 
slowly. 

Bibanga Station, Congo Belge. 


Rapid Changes in Africa 


E. R. KELLERSBERGER, M. D. 


; HIS has undoubtedly been one of the most useful 
years I’ve ever lived. A clinic with an attend- 
ance of some 17,500 meant that the influence of 

the hospital had spread far in every direction. 

Easily the most interesting and exciting feature of 
the work was the visit of the Crown Prince Leopold to 
i the station and the hospital on August 6th and 8th. 
; During these two visits this most interesting young 


man spent about an hour going through the hospital, 
and inspecting sick people, especially those that had 
sleeping sickness. It was a time of privilege and 
honor. 


Truly this country is changing tremendously. The 


railway link that is to connect the southern section of 
the Cape to Cairo Railway with the navigable Congo 
and Kassai rivers, is soon to be completed. 


It begins 
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it Bukama in the Katanga, and ends at Ilebo, in the 
.assai basin. It cuts our mission territory in half. 
Che influence it has on the natives is beyond calcula- 
tion. Recently a prominent Portuguese contractor, who 
is building the right-of-way nearby, offered, or rather 
asked, this hospital to accept all the sick accident 
cases of his workmen, Offering to pay freely for the 
privilege. 

Motor roads and motor vehicles have revolutionized 
this country from the standpoint of accessibility. Five 
years ago all traffic was done by hammock, and on the 
shoulders of men (this being now forbidden by law). 
In those times one did not see many white men. This 
last week some forty white men passed this station; 
most of them stop here. The number of white patients 
is also increasing, and the latest addition to the hos- 
pital equipment is a nice sun-dried brick building for 
the white sick, who naturally come from a distance. 
Recently a letter came from a Portuguese trader 145 
miles away, asking for an operation, and when he could 
come to the station for it. 

Truly this is the land of the unexpected. One of 
my uninformed friends in America expressed his doubt 
as to the usefulness of a “Ford” in Africa, as there 
were no roads. Hereby hangs a tale! It is a long 
one too. On September 23rd, as I was in the midst of 
a heavy clinic, a “Ford” with two Luebo missionaries 
appeared on our hill. They had left Luebo—a good 
350 miles away—thirty hours before. There was an 
emergency at Luebo on account of sick missionaries on 
several stations, and they gave me one hour to get 
ready. My nurse was already at their station for 
her vacation. I packed a suitcase, and soon was speed- 
ing along over hills and plains, ‘crossing ferries over 
rivers, or riding through miles of magnificent African 
forests. When a Ford touring car makes 700 miles in 
Central Africa in some thirty-five hours’ running time— 
you will have to take off your hat to African roads 
We admit we’ve got plenty of sand here but all the 
same we are no “stick-in-the muds.” I prefer the 
sand. The transformation of this country in the last 
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five years has been unbelievable. It has been done by 
the auto, the railway, the steamer and the airplane. 
‘Lhe missionary and white man of six years ago spent 
weeks and months on foot and in hammock getting 
from place to place, but that day is passed. 

A journey through African forests by night in a 
Ford has its fascinations. Of course if you have an 
accident it isn’t so pleasant. As we moved along to- 
ward our destination, where there was a real emergency 
waiting for me, my fellow missionary, who so skill- 
fully drove the car, remarked: “It is a great privilege 
to be a doctor, and to be able to help where needed.” 
The quick answer was: “It is also a privilege to drive 
a car in Central Atrica, and to make it possible for 
the doctor to reach his patient.” I wouldn’t change 
with any doctor in America. 

Do you want me to tell you what really makes my 
heart ache? It is the fact that we are struggling 
along out here—few in men and money, trying to do 
stupendous things with pitifully undermanned stations 
and with practically no equipment, or very poor equip- 
ment. My heart cries out to God for men and women 
for consecrated, clean money to free this land of its 
curses. We are only twenty-eight miles from a great 
diamond mine. It is a fascinating sight to see 
diamonds being picked by little black boys. They get 
less than a dollar a month for finding perhaps some 
diamond that is worth hundreds of dollars. The 
‘“Forminiere” spends millions on expensive American 
engineers, and other things to get its diamonds. They 
spare no expense. They only take care of the native 
that works for them because the law makes them do it 
I had some of those diamonds in my hand the other 
day, but, oh, friends, each day I am handling the 
poor stricken, helpless “black diamonds,” sick in bod 
and starved in soul, and “without God and withou®™ 
hope in the world.” 
ness to see that they have a chance. (We are our 
brother’s keeper, whether we believe it or not: how are 
you keeping your brother?) 


Her Offering 


A pair of pigeons Mary brought 
In humble offering; 
Too deep her poverty, she thought, 
The wonted lamb to bring:— 
The lamb ordained to typify 
One who should come to bleed and die. 


Yet richer woman ne'er before 

The temple-pavement trod. 
For in her gentle arms she bore 
Her Son, the Lamb of God. 
The Lamb who takes our sins away 
She offered in His courts that day. 


Miami, Fla. 


Mary Hoge Wardlaw 





It is yours as much as my busi-- 
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Appropriations for year 
| Deficit for last year 


Total needed for the year 


Needed to close year free of debt 


sha!] be forward or backward. 





FOREIGN MISSION RECEIPTS 
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One month remains for the Church to say whether our program 
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723,569.24 


E. W. SmitH, Ex.-Sec’y. 








Notes and Personals 


| The good news comes to us that Rev. and Mrs. A. L. 
Edmiston, of our Afr.can Mission, who have been at home 
on furlough suffering with Sleeping Sickness, have, 
after expert treatment, been pronounced cured and are 
preparing to return to their work at an early date. 

The many friends of these faithful missionaries will 
be interested to know of the honor which recently came 

7 to Mr. Edmiston. The Governor General of the Congo, 

in behalf of King Albert, of Belgium, presented Mr. 

Edmiston with the Gold Medal of the Order of the Royal 

Lion in the following words: “I have the honor to bring 

to your knowledge that King Albert, wishing to recog- 

nize the eminent services, agriculture, etc., rendered to 
the Cause of African Civilization by the Reverend 

Edmiston, has issued a decree, on the date of 21 July, 

1925, bestowing upon him ‘La Medaille d’Or de |’ Ordre 

du Lion.’ ”’ 

——- I) — — 

From the Graybill Memorial School, Ziacuaro, 
Michoacan, Mexico, Mrs. R. C. Morrow writes: 

For the present session of school our boys have come 
back with the best spirit ever, and we feel encouraged 
about their progress. Last session every boy made his 
profession of faith in Christ, and nearly all of them 
were baptized and received into the church. This year 
there is before us the still harder task of nurturing their 
young spiritual lives. 

Last year only a few of them prayed in public. I do 
not know of any this year who would refuse to try. 
And they pray so earnestly for others, and about little 
details of life. 

We have adopted the every-member-canvass and bud- 
get system in our church. Many of the boys are giving 
five cents a week in their envelopes. The boy who has 
charge of the poultry is allowed all his Sunday eggs 
for offerings. He told me last week that after he had 
given something at all services and had also let boys 
who have no money have some “collection,” that he 
still had plenty to give to beggars. Of course, I seized 
the opportunity to teach him that it is wrong to give 
money to beggars. 

A new feature this year is that we are letting the 
boys in charge of the dairy, the pigs, the truck garden, 








and the chickens, keep their account books. This is 
causing a revival in the study of Arithmetic. 
o-— 
i The following quotation is from the East African Edu- 


cational Commission, recently made public: 
“Missionaries have subconsciously or unconsciously 
for many years been putting into practice what social 
science and sound economics and common-sense are 
now urging, namely, that humanity is the primary con- 
. sideration in good government, good business, good 
: society and a good world. They are thus the pioneers 
i of effective internationalism, sound colonial policy, co- 





ordination of labor and resources, and many other im- 
provements related to the conservation of humanity. 

In the search for concrete evidence to prove or dis- 
prove these emphatic conclusions, students of mission- 
aries and missions are urged to seek out the answer to 
such questions as: Who are the interpreters of the 
Native languages-and customs? Who know the Native 
home, the relationship of parents to children, of children 
to each other, of the facilities and supplies of food and 
its preparation? Who know the position of women in 
the tribe and in the colony, their influence, their bur- 
dens, their capacities, their responsibilities? Who know 
the ravages of disease in the little communities, the 
preventable causes of sickness and death, the reckless 
drains on vitality? Who care whether recreations are 
healthful and moral or devitalizing and demoralizing? 
Who realize and condemn the oppressive systems of 
tribal customs, labor peonage, of government in- 
difference or severity? Who strive to impart the in- 
coveries of civilization? Who see behind the _ black 
countenance the potentialities of manhood and woman- 
hood? Above all else, who are willing to give life itself 
that inspirations of great ideals, great truths, great 
fluences of education and to open the door to the dis- 
faiths may become motivating powers in the minds of 
African people? The answers to these questions asked 
in East, West, South and Central Africa have con- 
vinced the Education Commissions that Missions are 
vital to all co-operative effort for Africa and Africans.” 

= --0 

There were 1,947 paid registrations to the All Korea 
Sunday School Convention in Seoul. Fifty others were 
there as teachers or committeemen, a total of 1,997. 

Rev. J. G. Holdcroft, D. D., who is General Secretary 
of the Korez, Sunday School Association, is doing a 
splendid piece of constructive work in organizing 
Teacher Training Institutes. 

Woman’s Auxiliaries with from ten to sixteen Circles 
are organized in some of the larger churches. Meetings 
are conducted with all the dignity and dispatch of a 
group in America. Many of the present officers came 
into the organization a few years ago without even a 
name. Truly a miracle has been wrought. 

-——o 

The Leper work which Dr. R. M. Wilson has been 
conducting with such self-denying devotion at Kwangju, 
has begun to attract so many lepers to that place that 
the city of Kwangju became alarmed and reported the 
matter to the government. The government has practi- 
cally ordered the removal of the Colony and has offered 
25,000 yen to pay expenses of the removal to some point 
on the West Coast. Mr. Danner, Secretary of the Mission 








to Lepers, is in Korea and during his visit there will 
probably be a readjustment of all the leper work i’ 
It is to be hoped that the research work be 
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ing done for a remedy for this terrible plague will soon 
result in some discovery that will enable the devoted 
workers now battling with it to put an end to its rav- 
ages everywhere. 


Cablegrams and reports received by Dr. Eric M. 
North, at the offices of the China Union Universities, 150 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, indicate that despite the 
student agitation and strike of the past summer the 
Christian colleges reopened for the fall term with normal, 
and in several cases with considerably increased enroll- 
ment. Yenching (Peking), University has a registra- 
tion of 550 students, which is the maximum capacity 
of the present plant for both men’s and women’s colleges. 
Shantung Christian University enrolls 380, an increase of 
ninety over the preceding year. The University of Nan- 
king has the highest enrollment in the history of the in- 
stitution. Fukien Christian University reports 128 stu- 
dents enrolled, a figure somewhat less than that of last 
year. Canton Christian College reports a favorable open- 
ing; Hangchow Christian College has a capacity enroll- 
ment; West China Union University has 200 students, 
an increase over last year. The two universities report- 
ing large decreases in the number of student enrollments 
are both in Shanghai, the seat of the student strike. St. 
John’s College has only fifty per cent of its normal en- 
rollment.—Missionary Review of World. 

o—— 

The sixtieth anniversary of the founding of the China 
Inland Mission was celebrated in a conference held in 
Toronto, Canada. 

Sixty years ago there were less than one hundred mis- 
sionaries in China, and none except at stations easily 
reached by steamers. During the first ten years of the 
China Inland Mission, baptisms numbered only 777. In 


the first twenty-five years, baptisms were nearly 5,000. 


During the next twenty-five years they were over 25,000. 
During the last ten years (including, in time, the World 
Vyar, China’s own wars and brogandage), 54,000 men and 
women have confessed Christ by baptism in connection 
with this one mission; which has now over 1,100 mis- 
s\snaries working in China. 


——0--—_ 


“rom Rev. and Mrs. V. A. Anderson, who recently re- 
turned to their work in Africa, we have the following 
interesting letter: 

“As children, we were taught that Moses launched out 
on his famous career in a basket. But was it a basket? 
It is recorded that one night the apostle Paul made his 
escape in a basket, being let down by the wall. And 
speaking of baskets, we wish to announce that Mary 
Elnora Anderson, ten months old, has just completed a 
journey of ten thousand miles from Mobile, Alabama, to 
Bibanga, Africa, in a plain clothes basket dressed up 
a bit. 

“We have already forgotten the discomforts and in- 
conveniences encountered during the three months of 
travel, so happy are we to be back at work again. The 
Congo and Kassai rivers were low, and delays and changes 
with bags and babies to four different steamers were 
necessary before arriving at Luebo. But that now be- 
longs to the past and we are comfortably settled in the 
South Carolina Home, one of the brick residences given 
us by the ladies of our church. As compared with our 
old mud house it is a veritable palace. Because we shall 
never be able adequately to express our appreciation, 
they must remain with those who are never thanked 
except in people’s prayers. 

“If it were possible, the field is now more white to 
the harvest, than ever before. We feel that it is good 
for us to be here. But tares too are springing up on 
every hand. We found a little concrete Mohammedan 
mosque on the banks of Stanley Pool, which was not 
there when we passed a year ago. In our own territory 
we found that a number of evangelists and teachers have 
Sone off to seek lucrative positions on the railroads.” 
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Mrs. Emma B. Rice and family, which Mrs. Rice calls her 


‘Rice crop.” 


Mrs. Emma B. Rice has returned to her work in China, 
leaving her children behind to finish their education 
in this country. William is at Davidson College mak- 
ing a good record, as nearly all the missionaries’ chil- 
dren do, and making a considerable part: of his ow 
support by working in summer at Montreat and at od 
times during the session. Mary is at Flora MacDonal@ 
College, Red Springs, N. C., 
hold her own there with the best. The mother was 
one of the victims of one of those mysterious and sup- 
posedly incurable Chinese diseases, ‘‘Kala-azar,” but 
fell into good hands and got a start toward recovery 
before leaving the field and now goes back having 
made a complete recovery. May she find this third 
term on the field the most fruitful and the most blessed 
of all and be spared to come back at its close for a 
joyful reunion with the loved ones at home. 

re) 
THE SEARCH 
JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 
Fresh-trodden prints of bare and bleeding feet, 

Turned to the heedless city whence I came, 

Hard by I saw, and springs of worship sweet 

Gushed from my cleft heart smitten by the same: 
Love looked me in the face and spake no words, 

But straight I knew those footprints were the Lord’s 


I followed where they led, 
And in a hovel rude, 
With naught to fence the weather from His head, 
The King I sought for meekly stood; 
A naked, hungry child 
Clung round His gracious knee, 
And a poor hunted slave looked up and smiled 
To bless the smile that set him free; 
New miracles I saw His presence do,— 
No more I knew the hovel bare and poor, 
The gathered chips into a woodpile grew, 
The broken morsel swelled to goodly store; 
I knelt and wept: my Christ no more I seek, 
His throne is with the outcast and the weak. 





and we are sure she will 
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In the Home of Marshal Feng 


By Luetzta Miner, M. D., in The Missionary Herald. 


Recent news from China indicates that “Cromwell” Feng holds the balance of power in North China. 


As a force to be reckoned with, he continues to be an 


interesting personality to our readers. His wife, his 


home, his children are known by Dr. Luella Miner as by no other American. No one has greater faith in the 
Marshal himself than this veteran observer of Chinese character and life. 
After this letter was written Miss Miner heard from Mrs. Feng “in the extreme northwest adjoining 


Chinese Turkestan, at the western railhead,”’ and the 
of work, as eye and heart had taken in the vast spaces 


I TE-CH’UAN grew up in the home of a Chris- 

tian farmer in T’ungchou, near Peking, and for 

eight years she was one of my most interesting 
pupils; half that time in Bridgman Academy, half in 
what is now “Yenching,” then “The Women’s Union 
College of North China,” from which she graduated in 
1919. In the winter of 1923-24 she married Marshal 
Feng, the “Christian General,” and took under her 
wise, loving care his five motherless children. In 
November, 1924, about a month after Marshal Feng’s 
dramatic withdrawal from the battle front against 
Chang Tso Lin, and the coup d’etat which was to re- 
move Ts’ao K’tun from the most costly presidential 
chair in the world, a little daughter was born to Mrs. 
Feng. In January the family settled in Kalgan, by 
the Great Wall, where Marshal Feng, as Defence Com- 
missioner of the Northwest, began the development of 
a territory as vast and potentially rich as America’s 
Northwest, but harried by bandits, bled white by the 
foraging of armies, with 
fertile fields let lie fallow 
for centuries in fear of 
Northern hordes, to whose 
menace the Great Wall is 
a witness. 

Eight hours by train 
from Peking brought me 
to Kalgan, where what 
had been Marshal Feng’s 
study in the six-room, one- 
story home had been 
fitted up as a guest room, 
some of his books and 
tools of work having just 
been removed into a still 
more humble residence of 
adobe in the “New Vill- 
age,” built entirely by his 
soldiers just outside the 
city. All the homes there 
for the officers are of 
adobe, the same size as 
the Marshal’s, and the 
same simple life is plan- 
ned for all. In the larger 
brick houses built earlier 
by his soldiers one finds 
the school for the wives 
of officers, the school for 
training army chaplains, 
the guest house for enter- 





The Wife of General Feng in her Wedding Gown, 


General’s wife was “full of enthusiasm for new lines 
and unlimited possibilities.” 


taining the procession of friends and politicians who 
come from Canton, in the south, and Moukden, in the 
north, to consult the Marshal on affairs of state. To 
many it must seem that here, rather than in Peking, 
with its plots and counterplots and its atmosphere of 
distrust and corruption, lies the hope of China. 

But the center of life in the New Village is the 
lecture and preaching hall, with surrounding recrea- 
tion grounds for the soldiers, and nearby the homes for 
the social and religious workers. When I first saw 
the hall it was half filled with long tables, at which 
soldiers were playing games, while others were in the 
quiet reading room at the end. The second afternoon 
of my stay the tables of the main room were cleared 
for spreading a simple meal, to which officers’ wives 
and wives of local officials were invited by Mrs. Feng, 
also the social and educational women workers in camp 
and city. Four of these were fellow graduates with 
Mrs. Feng of the Women’s Union College; others were 
old Bridgman Academy 
girls, all newcomers in 
Kalgan, and eager to help 
Mrs. Feng in this great 
adventure, this develop- 
ment of Chinese re- 
sources, material and 
human. The next after- 
noon, in this same room, 
there was a larger dinner 
party—about a hundred 
and forty guests—just « 
few of the official’s wives 
and teachers, with Mrs. 
Feng as hostess, and me 
again as guest of honor, 
sitting down with the men 
and women from the home 
for the aged and disabled 
and the orphans who are 
being cared for under the 
direction of Marshal and 
Mrs. Feng. Later all the 
tables were taken from 
the room and it was filled 
with benches for the 
Saturday evening wor- 
ship of the officers and 
their families. 

One understood why no 
beggars were seen on th 
streets of Kalgan. Tlic 
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truly disabled are in these 
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ment, is just as hard to 





homes; those able to work 
are among the eight hun- 
dred men and boys in the 
mint, or those in the flour 
mill, or in some of the 
other industries which are 
not only furnishing em- 
ployment, but are helping 
‘o supply funds for Marshal 
Feng’s great armies. Lo- 
cal taxes supply the rest. 
Motor roads are extending 
into neighboring regions in 
Mongolia, all the work 
being done by soldiers; and 
there already two thousand 
colonists from  famine- 
stricken parts of North 
China are finding homes, 
while the railroad, which 
now ends at Paotou in 
Mongolia, northwest of the 
boundary line between 
Shansi and Shensi, is beinz 
rapidly extended to the ex- 
treme western province of 
Kansu. 

One forgets that the 





reconcile with the Occiden- 
tal code of ethics. But if 
one must choose between 
the wisdom of the serpen 
which will enable vast 
armies to build roads and 
develop industries because 
their leader has made him- 
self so popular that no 
Chang Tso Lin dares to 
attack him, and a_ policy 
which would again plunge 
poor China into war and 
chaos, one begins to lean a 
litle toward  Oricntal 
ethics! 

Marshal Feng is still a 
strict disciplinarian in the 
army; but in his family he 
has surrendered discipline 
into the competent hands 
of the new mother, who has 
completely won the hearts 
of all his five children. 
from the manly lad of 
eighteen to the shy five- 
year-old girl whose own 
mother named this third 








more than five hundred 
thousand soldiers under 
Marshal Feng are not only 
engaged in these constructive works of peace, but are 
daily drilling for possible wars; and one dreams that, 
war averted, for five years, this good government, this 
spirit of the loving community, will have spread to the 
neighboring provinces and formed a bloc too strong for 
hostile forces to attack. The marvel grows of this 
army, kept from liquor, tobacco and prostitutes, happy, 
loyal soldiers, whose officers sit down to eat with them 
in a democracy as unique as is the absence of cigarettes. 
And it all started with this stalwart Christian man, 
who walks in his coarse, blue, cotton jacket and trousers 
from his little six-room home to factéry, mint, council 
rooms or drill grounds, eating two meals a day, always 
finding time for his beloved books, including the Bible, 
and for prayers for the China that may be if he and 
his likeminded associates can continue unmolested in 
their work of building the Kingdom. 

One cannot live in the midst of it for three days 
without the conviction that though in time of peace 
Marshal Feng is preparing for war, it is these works 
of peace that are on his heart. He is winning back the 
student class and the Chinese Christians whose hearts 
were alienated last year because they could not reconcile 
his desertion of his superior, Wu P’ei Fu, with their 
code of ethics. And perhaps his way of winning them 
back, by seeming to support their anti-British senti- 


Youngest daughter of Marshal Feng Yu-Hsiang. 


and unwanted daughter 
Torh, “Many.” The 
Marshal now frolics with 
them all, but no pride or extravagance is tolerated, and 
the son who indulged in a first-class car ride on the train 
paid for it by labor at crushing stones. There are twog 
maids in the family, but all of the children except the 
beloved little new baby must care for themselves an1 
their rooms; even To’rh, who is now called Fuching. 

“Don’t-be-proud.” 


Mrs. Feng is in full sympathy with the ideals of 
her husband, and is radiantly happy in helping in his 


schools and philanthropic work. I had heard that four- 
thirty was the summer rising time in this family, as 
well as in camp, and had seen among the numerous 
mottoes in gateways and walls that “He who rises late 
is a selling-country slave,” so I was not surprised that, 
when I issued from my room at six-thirty the first 
morning, I had a glimpse of Mrs. Feng just returning 
from a visit to the newly opened school for officers’ 
wives. 


Since my August visit a government mandate has 
extended Marshal Feng’s territorial responsibilities to 
Kansu, in the extreme northwest, adjoining Chinese 
Turkestan; and Mrs. Feng’s last letter was from Paotou, 
and the western railhead, and was full of enthusiasm 
for new lines of work, as eye and heart had taken in 
the vast spaces and unlimited possibilities. 
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Union Christian College 


Wo. P. PARKER 


T WILL hardly be necessary for me to say that we 
| stand for the Bible as the very Word of God, and 

that our first purpose is the training of Christian 
young men. It has not been possible in Korea to take 
care of the Christians in our schools, so our student 
body is composed of believers only. We are training 
young men, who are already Christians, for the work of 
carrying the Gospel to their fellow men. These men 
go out as teachers or study further in the Theological 
Seminary to train as preachers, for the most part. A 
very few go into business, but as men of business they 
are Christian men who stand for what things are 
sound. 

A few years ago we were thoroughly discouraged, 
as the government had given us little hope of con- 
tinuing to run unless we put the Bible out of the 
school, and rather than give up the teaching of the 
Bible we were willing to close. Since that time the law 
has changed, thank God, and we now can have the 
Bible as a regular part of our school curriculum. 
Since this was allowed we found no reason why we 
should not apply for recognition by the government, as 
there was nothing to lose and a great deal to gain by 
getting this recognition. We applied last year, and are 
now a recognized school. This means that our gradu- 
ates have qualifications to teach in our schools. Un- 
less we were recognized they would not be able to teach 
after a few years, even in our own mission schools. 


We have a strong Y. M. C. A., and under that a 
preaching band of boys who go out during the holi- 
days and preach. These are in much demand by the 
country churches, and generally two or three hands go 
out during the summer, and several during the Christ- 
mas holidays also. Reports are given of their work, 
and it is most inspiring to hear them, but more in- 
spiring to hear from time to time good words about 
them from the places they visit. 

Some have gotten the idea that Korea is largely 
evangelized, and that there are not so many heathen 
to reach now after all. There may be very few who 
have not heard the words, “Believe on Jesus,” but there 
are very many who have never heard the words in- 
telligently enough to come. One in about sixty believe, 
and with a population of twenty millions or more you 
can figure out how many there are still to reach. 


This work the boys do without supervision from the 
school. The churches are glad to pay their way and 
board, and that is all they ask. In return, they get the 
thanks and appreciation of all, and many come in to 
believe. They can preach not only with zeal but 
with power and show marked ability. Nor is their 
work confined to preaching alone as they carry their 
cornets and organs and we have many fine singers and 
players. 

Those of you who have read any of my letters from 
Pyeng Yang have heard me speak again and again of 
the wonderful work in Mr. Hamilton’s little chapel 
done by these college boys. I have worked in this 
chapel together with Mr. Hamilton, and this past year 
and the year before we held revival services, the college 


preaching band doing the preaching and leading in the 
singing and instrumental music, such as we could have. 
Mr. Hamilton says that the boys are decidedly better 
preachers than a bunch of college boys would be at 
home, and I think he is right. Certainly the youns 
men who led our services preached with power, ani 
night after night old men and old women, ten, twenty 
or more at a time, would stand up to give themselves 
to Christ. 

Many were added to our group, and the little chapel 
was so full every Sunday and every Wednesday night 
that we simply were forced to put up a new building. 
The people are very poor, but with much zeal they got 
together the little they had, and the church went up. 

We have at present 105 students. A number of 
these look forward to the ministry, and are studying 
here to be able to take the Seminary work later. Most 
of our men look forward to teaching. So far we have 
not been able to get teachers for our Academies and 
our lower schools, that is, not well-trained men. We 
are looking forward to having more men for this in the 
future, and hope to be able to furnish men, not only 
men that are well-trained, and grounded in the faith— 
the first essential—but men whom the government will 
recognize, and men who will thus give our schools bet- 
ter standing. 

When I was in charge of the school at Mokpo I had 
as a teacher, a Mr. Song, a splendid fellow in every 
way, but a man of not a great deal of training. He 
knew Japanese, and had studied in our Academies, and 
had picked up in various ways a number of good teach- 
ing methods. When I left Mokpo to come back to 
the college work here I decided that I wanted Mr. Song 
to come up and take more training here, and agreed 
to see him through. He was married and had two 
children, and it was no easy thing for him to study. 
But he worked for me as secretary in the afternoons, 
and took his work. 

Since his graduation he has been teaching in our 
mission schools, and has led in church work wherever 
he has been. As a teacher he has won boys to Christ. 
and as a faithful Sunday school and church worker 
he has done untold good. 

What are our needs and how are they being met? 
I want to give you two or three very definite things 
for which I would ask your earnest prayers. 

Pray that we may be faithful as teachers, and that 
we may feel the great responsibility of our office. Then, 
we need—oh, what don’t we need in the way of ma- 
terial equipment and financial help? 

We believe we put first things first, and we know 
whereon we stand, for we have not tried to build ex- 
cept on the foundation of faith. We are training men 
to believe in the Bible from cover to cover, and to 
carry out the teachings therein contained. God is with 
us, and we can never tell how wonderfully He is 
blessing us. May His work go forward. We are look 
ing to you to bear it all up in earnest prayer with us, 
and know that you will not forget what He is doing in 
Korea. 

Pyeng Vang. 
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Chinese Papers Praise Christian College President 


(A translation of an article in The All Chekiang Herald, of Hangchow City. 


The article also appeared in three 


other city papers, as well as in two Shanghai papers.) 


the IT'wo Dragon Heads is located Hangchow 

Christian College, an institution which has been 
in operation for several years. The Field Board of 
Control has already selected Dr. Robert F. Fitch as the 
President. Their hope was that he might expand the 
usefulness of the institution and-for this purpose sent 
him to the homeland in order that he might raise con- 
tributions for the college and then return there to take 
up his office, so when he arrived back in Hangchow, 
a public gathering was assembled to give him an es- 
pecially warm welcome. 

Doctor Fitch, in China, has for many years had 
intimate association with the people of our own Chekiang 
Province. Until recently he was General Secretary of 
the Hangchow Union Evangelistic Committee, he was 
also Chairman of the International Famine Relief Com- 
mittee of our Province and expended a great deal of 
effort in behalf of our Province both in China and 
abroad. 

When 


A T THE terminal of Zakow and the place called 


the former American Minister, Charles R. 


Crane, came to Hangchow he was entertained in the 
home of Doctor Fitch. Doctor Fitch has also exerted 
himself in behalf of China, especially at the time of 
the Twenty-One Secret Demands. In certain home 
papers he had advocated liberty and justice in inter- 
national relationships on the part of the United States 
toward China. He has not only done a good deal to 
advance our own national interests, but he has also 
taken a great deal of interest in the older culture of 
China. He has had considerable interest in scientific 
pursuit and has urged the establishment of a provincial 
university by Chekiang, itself. 

Hangchow College site is one of the most beautiful 
locations that can be found in all China and the stu- 
dents who go there can certainly be especially felicitated. 
The officials of our city and the leaders of all our pro- 
vincial and municipal organizations wish to extend to 
Doctor Fitch a warm welcome, and with regard to his 
future have the warmest and brightest hopes of his 
success. 

November, 1925. 


The Korean Sunday School Convention 


M. L. SWINEHART 


HE delegates came from every evangelical Church 
T in Korea, from every province and even from far 
Manchuria so that this convention was easily the 
largest representative Christian gathering ever held in 


the country. As such it stirred the imagination of those 
who attended it, but it stirred also the capital greatly. 
The Christians of Seoul, of course, rejoiced in it although 
for lack of seating space they couldn’t attend any of its 
sessions. The newspapers of Seoul gave large space to 
Convention news, particularly the “Chosen Ilpo” which 
in addition to generous treatment each day gave half of 
its edition on the last day solely to Convention news and 
pictures. Some of the non-Christian population was 
moved to active opposition even posting placards through 
the city calling for an anti-Christian demonstration but 
the police forbade their contemplated gathering and so 
their plans came to naught. 


The large attendance was both a gratifying surprise 
.ind a perplexity to those responsible for the preparation 
of the Convention, because it was not known until a week 
before that there would be nearly so many in attendance. 
As the “delegate thermometer” rose in the K. S. S. A. 
offices plans were quickly made to hold simultaneous 
meetings at night because there was absolutely no hall 
in Seoul large enough to accommodate 2,000 or more 
people, and had to meet for Chapel and for classroom 
work in nine different churches and halls instead of in 
two, as at first arranged. 


_ The Convention watchward was Christ our hope as 
Saviour, Teacher, Leader, and these thoughts were em- 
phasized before the Convention at all times, for we 


would rather all of our work should fail than that it 
should not honor Him in all these respects. 

All the sessions were well attended, interest being as 
great on the last evening in the Consecration services as 
on other evenings. 

As yet we cannot tell entirely what has been accom- 
plished by this Convention. One missionary before the 
Convention remarked that it was the most pretentious 
thing of its kind as yet attempted in Korea. Perhaps 
it was but we have no pleasure in ambitious programs 
which accomplish little, or in mere size. We hope for 
something better. Certainly it stirred the imagination of 
the Christian Church in Korea, attracted the notice of 
the non-Christian population of Seoul as few things 
have in recent years, gave the delegates who attended 
a little better knowledge of childhood and of their and 
the Church’s duty toward childhood and toward adults, 
and pleased many people. We hope that it will go far 
beyond that, and as suggested in the splendid letter of 
greeting sent by Dr. W. G. Landes, General Secretary of 
the World’s Sunday School Association, lead the delegates 
and the churches which sent them to realize that Conven- 
tions and inspiration received are properly but the fore- 
runners of better and greater effort to take for Christ 
and to build up in Him all for whom we labor. It has 
done that for some, for one delegate remarked that she 
had caught such a vision of the work and privilege of a 
teacher as she had never had before. It must also have 
definitely fixed in the minds of nearly all the delegates 
the necessity for grading the Sunday School and the 
proper grades to be introduced. 

Kwangju, Korea. 
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COMPARATIVE STATEMENT 
FOREIGN MISSION RECEIPTS 
Receipts Applicable to Regular Appropriation 


February 1926 1925 

IE ieee ennoucusbenawe $ 77,492.81 $ 54,033.81 
SE (OUND. cca cus cnsdimen 2,016.48 502.99 
Sunday Schools—China ---------- 595.09 

Sunday Schools—Africa --------- 1,185.34 
Se oe 21,185.57 25,036.15 
Societies—C. E. Missionaries_-_--- 216.02 333.77 
TI TERND. | idciewenennacimewadan 14,088.76 4,930.97 





$115,594.73 $ 86,023.03 
IND nici Reeves scan cae 4.99 15.50 





$115,599.72 $ 86,038.53 
Eleven Months, April 1, 1925, to February 28, 1926, 








aa inclusive 

CORIO sic ccce sec ncwcnnwecasewen $558,132.89 $517,148.07 
Retey Genes 2... cescsseen 20,117.41 18,538.99 
Sunday Schools—China ---------- 15,936.05 eens 
Sunday Schools—Africa --------- 16,628.28 
NONI ccctetieidn cu coc nsinweeeas 130,621.88 130,547.60 
Societies—C. E. Missionaries_.--- 1,729.25 2,328.92 
TICE « eb ticncenedndneeenel 66,750.14 43,509.79 
$793,287.62 $728,701.65 
es ea 189.06 1,820.12 
Total Regular Receipts__---_-- $793,476.68 $730,521.77 

Initial appropriation for year end.ng March 
> eee ee ee eee $ 1,217,999.45 

Additional appropriation required to March 
i a ee Se Pe ae kh D8 oe ase Bs 58,797.55 


$ 1,276,797.00 
Deficit Mavch Sf, 2925. ..-teg gt 25 ==. 240,248.92 


$ 1,517,045.92 


Unless we have a great increwse in March, we will 
fall far behind our apportionment. 
EpwIn F. WILLIs, 
Treasurer. 
Nashville, Tenn., February 28, 1926. 


SENIOR FOREIGN MISSION PROGRAM FOR 
APRIL, 1926 


Arranged by Miss MaArcaret McNEILLY. 
Topic—Africa. 

HymMn—On the Mountain Top Appearing. 

PRAYER—The Lord’s Prayer in concert. 

MINUTES. 

Rott CaALtt—Answer with a Scripture verse on God’s care. 

BUSINESS. 

SCRIPTURE READING—Psalm 46. 

PRAYER. 

Durtt—“How Long Must We Wait?” (Life and Service 
Hymns). 

ReEADING—Her Offering. 

Quiz—Hidden Treasure. 

TopicAL—Annual Letter: The Ministry of Medical Heal- 
ing in Central Africa. A Challenge. 

HyMN—From Greenland’s Icy Mountains. 
A Few Building Problems in the Belgian Congo. 
~— Miles in a Basket. (See Notes and Person- 

als.) 

PRAYER. 

HyMN—A Mighty Fortress Is Our God. 

CLosE with the Mizpah Benediction. 


SUGGESTIONS. 
Divide the Annual Letter among several women and 
let them give the outstanding facts in each section. 
Make earnest prayer for the needs as brought out in 
the program. 


Book Reviews 


MODERN MISSIONS IN MEXICO 


By W. REGINALD WHEELER, Dwicut H. Day and 
JAMES B. RODGERS. 


291 Pages, 26 full-page Illustrations, with .Double-Page 
Outline Map of Mexico, Showing Route of the Com- 
mission. Price, $2.50. 


“This is the only book dealing with Mexico and with 
Protes.ant missions there that has been published during 
the past nine years. It conta:ns vivid, direct, firsthand ac- 
counts of the actual work of the mussionaries and the 
national churches in Mex.co, written for the most part 
from Mex:co. The book contains ‘studies of the work 
of the miss.onar.es of the Presbyterian Church in ther 
yar.ous stations; chapters on the general subjects of co- 
operation among the Procestant Churches and Missions; 
tne etecc of the provisions of the present Constitut.on 
ot Mex.co on property hoidings of Mission Boards and 
on the great experiment 1 social reorgan.:zat.on which 
is now under way in this country just across our national 
boundaries.” 


MODERN MISSIONS ON THE SPANISH MAIN 
By W. REGINALD WHEELER and WEBSTER E, BROWNING. 


334 Pages, 24 Full-Page Illustrations. Double-Page Map 
of Co1ombia and Venezuela, with Route of the Com- 
nuss.on. Price, $2.50. 


“This is the first, and thus far the only book, which 
deals with the Protestant movement in the little-known 
countries of Colompia and Venzuela, on the old Span- 
ish Main. Its chapters give realistic accounts of the 
journey up the mighty Magdalena River, of a seven-day 
trip on mule-back through the jungle, of a two hundred 
mite flight by airplane over an unvroken wilderness, of 
a visit to the reali home of El Dorado, and detailed de- 
scriptions of the work of the Protes.ant (Presbyterian) 
missionaries in this strange and diverse environment.” 


HIDDEN TREASURE 


1. What is the attitude of the Belgian Government to- 
ward our work in the Congo? 


2. What are “Ford Wheel Carts’? 


What incident shows the quality of the boys grad- 
uated from the Carson Industrial School? 


4. New features in the regular school work at Luebo. 
What are they? 


5. Why has the Government ordered the Leper Colony 
in Korea moved? 

6. What honor was recently bestowed upon one of our 
Afr.can missionaries? 

7. 17,5vU patients treated in the clinic. Where and what” 

does this indicate? 

What makes the doctor’s heart ache? 

. The only Mohammedan woman ruler in the world— 
who is she and what is said of her governing? 

10. Truly a miracle has been wrought. Where and in 


wo oo 


what way? 

11. Every boy made profession of his faith in Christ’ 
Where? 

12. Some changes of fifty years in Africa. Name some 
of them. 


13. What is possibly the greatest work being done in 
medicine in the Congo? 

14. Sent for a wheelbarrow, returns with it carried on 
his head. Where? 

15 How did Mary Elnora Anderson travel to Africa’ 
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The Woman’s Auxiliary of the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States 


MRS. W. C. WINSBOROUGH, Superintendent and Editor 


MARY ISABELLE SAUNDERS, Assistant Editor 


273-277 Field Building. 
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A Missionary Chant 


My soul is at rest 


There comes a strange and secret whisper to my spirit, 


Like a dream of night, that tells me 
I am on enchanted ground. 


CHorUS 
The voice of my departed Lord 
Go teach all nations, comes on the night air and 
awakes mine ear. 
And I will go; 
I may no longer doubt, to give up home, and every- 
thing that binds my heart to thee, my country. 


CHORUS 
“And what though toil and sorrow be the earthly lot, 
sitter or sweet my cup, I only pray, God make me 
holy, 
And my spirit nerved for the stern hour of strife.” 


CHORUS 
“And if one for whom Satan hath struggled as he 
hath for me, 
Should ever reach the blessed shore, 
Oh! how this heart will glow with gratitude and 
love.” 

The above song was sung by a young and beautiful 
girl of seventeen, in the choir of the Second Presbv- 
terian Church of Steubenville, Ohio, in the year 1856. 
She cried because her father made her sing it, but she 
also listened that day to a missionary lecture by Dr. 
Scudder, of India, who wanted her to be a mission- 
ary. 

The song and the lecture made a lasting impression 
upon her and sent her the following year as a mission 
teacher on a memorable journey-—down the Mississippi 
by boat to Gaines’ Landing and across the State of 
Arkansas by wagon train. God had helped her io hear 
the lecture and to sing the song and when Mrs. John 
Edwards wrote to one of the professors of Alleghany 
Seminary, urging him to secure a teacher for Indian 
Territory, the heart of the beautiful young singer, 
Mary Semple, was ready to respond to God’s need. 

This professor, Samuel Sharp, wrote to his sister 
and told her if she could not go to give the letter to 
Mary Semple. His mother would not let the sister 
go and the letter was duly delivered to Mary, whose 
troubles began at once. Every one discouraged her 
and sought to keep her from going. Her brother, Wil! 
Semple, was at home then and one evening brought in 
his friend a young doctor, who had just returned from 
far off Texas and had crossed Indian Territory in a 
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Rev. Ebenezer Hotchkin, President Oklahoma Presbyterian Col- 
lege, and his mother, Mrs. Mary Semple Hotchkin, late 
missionary to the Indians. 


wagon train. He was invited to spend the evening and 
to tell Mary what an awful place Indian Territory was. 
He gave some terrible pictures of life among the 
Indians and at the close of his verbal sketches the 
young girl answered, “Well Doctor Johnson, I never 
dreamed things were as bad as that. I am more and 
more convinced that it is my duty to go.” 

The long journey ended, Mary Semple took up her 
first work at Wheelock in the Choctaw Indian country. 
The children were all Indian, they could speak no 
English and she could speak no Choctaw! Yet at the 
end of the year those children could speak and write 
some English and their young teacher could speak 
Choctaw. A few years later she was married to Henry 
W. Hotchkin, son of Ebenezer Hotchkin, missionary 
to the Choctaws in Mississippi in the early days before 
the tragic westward march. Although as time went by 








Mrs. Mary Semple Hotchkin, late mission- 
ary to the Indians. 


nine children were born to them, yet Mary Sempie 
Hotchkin continued her teaching in Indian schools for 
forty consecutive years—at Goodwater, Mayhew, Old 
Bennington, Caddo, Chikika, Wynnewood and Durant. 
To the latter place she went with her son, Ebenezer 
Hotchkin, and taught in the Calvin Institute. Durant 
College grew out of this school and later Oklahoma 
Presbyterian College of which her son is president. 

The wild Indians used to roam up and down the 
M. K. & T. railroad and haunt the Caddo Hills. They 
would stop at her home and sit for hours in their blank- 
ets, moccasins, with bows and arrows. She would al- 
ways talk with them and try to tell them who the 
“Great Spirit” was. When she taught at Caddo, she 
was superintendent, janitor, organist, and teacher in 
the Sunday school. She had an old grey mare that 
always seemed to know when Sunday came, and was 
always at the gate, waiting to take her five passengers— 
two in front and three behind, to the little old school- 
house a mile away. 

She taught at Chikika in 1882, a full-blood Indian 
school. She made them memorize the Bible. The 
neighborhood were all Indians, she was their doctor 
and nurse. They always sent for her before they did 
the medical doctor. She ushered in many Indian babies 
and saved their lives and the mothers’ too. It was 
on one of these trips that the mules which were hitched 
to the buggy in which she was riding became frightened 
and ran away, throwing her out and breaking her hip. 
She suffered untold agony, and there was no doctor 
nearer than Denison, Texas, and in those days Deni- 
i son was a long way off. No railroads, no cars, no 

phones, so it was a week before medical aid was se- 
cured, and the broken bone put in place. Through it 
all she sang and praised the Lord for His goodness. 
Never was she known to complain, even though the 
pastures were not always green through which she 
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traveled, nor the way clear, but she seemed to have a 
Friend, and He was always near, and the Indians 
knew it. 

Mrs. Hotchkin rigidly kept the Sabbath day. Once 
returning alone from Klamath Falls, Ore., to Stigler, 
Okla., she had a long through ticket with no stop- 
overs, and it seemed necessary for her to travel on 
Sunday, but instead, she quietly got off the train. She 
was helped to a hotel by a young man, to whom she 
gave a Testament, and her diary says, “December 31, 
1916, at the E. Hotel, Wichita, Kan., The Lord is 
good and gracious unto me.” The train on which 
she should have arrived was met, but she was not there. 
When she finally did arrive she said, ““The Lord was 
taking care of me,” and He surely was, for she was 
eighty years old, and she seemed to have had a won- 
derful trip, and nothing was said about her ticket. 

She had a great hobby of giving away marked Testa- 
ments. She has given thousands. In her last days 
she kept a record for fear she would send someone 
two. No one escaped her, the rich, and the poor, the 
butcher, the baker, in fact everyone with whom she 
came in contact. She loved the Bible better than all 
else—it was her staff and comfort. She says: “It 
was the great Book at Pine Ridge, the home of Doctor 
Kingsbury. I read it through at Old Bennington, the 
scene of so many days of sunshine and shadows. I 
read it at Mahew during the trying days at the close 
of the Civil War, at Goodwater near the place where 
the Kiamichi enters Red river, at Caddo amid the 
Prairies and wild flowers; on the bank of Cherokee 
Sandy at Chikika; at Wynnewood, that beautiful place 
that overlooks the famous Washita. Valley, and then 
at Durant, where the closing days of teaching found 
me. Now I am in the twilight of my years. Eightv 
summers and eighty winters have come and gone for 
me. There has never come to my life anything that 
changed my first impression of the Bible. I have tried 
to fill every alcove of my memory with some precious 
promise, more powerful than the words of king or 
emperor. It goes forth to bless every land. Other sys- 
tems grow old and the books which tell of them pass 
away, but like the blue sky the Bible is still just as 
new as when it came from the hands of the Creator.” 
And she passed from this world August 31, 1917, 
with these words on her lips: “Thy word is a lamp 
unto my feet.” 


The great God who had helped the young girl sing 
His “Missionary Chant” had remained her guide and 
stay throughout her life, so that in later years after 
that life had been lived to the full, she wrote, “The 
gentle cadence of that lingering morning song is with 
me still, never having left me through all the burden 
and the heat of life’s happy day. I see now that the 
headlines of my life were rightly written long ago. ! 
do not for one moment regret the outcome of those 
influences that made me a missionary to the best peo- 
ple on earth—the Indians.” 


Mrs. L. K. Forrest (Lucy K. HotcHx1n) 
Matron, Oklahoma Presbyterian Colles’. 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN SuRVE\ 


The School at Durant 


REVEREND EBENEZER HotTcHKIN 
President Oklahoma Presbyterian College 


Stella Proctor, Okemah, Okla., 
a Creek Indian. She has a 
happy disposition and never 
worries about trivials. Spec- 
ialized in the Commercial De- 
partment. 


ELL, what about it, and where is Durant? Both 
WV pertinent questions! Yes, and we shall try 

to answer them. Durant is where the Assembly 
met in 1918, and the Assembly met in Durant in 1918 
because there was a school in Durant. “The school at 
Durant” is known far and wide—it has had many 
names—not because it is a Maiden of Oklahoma and 
chooses to play with many gay Lotharios! No, not 
that, but simply because names mean so much, and 
then some other means even so much more. First, it 
was called the Presbyterian Mission, then a change to 
Calvin Institute, and then another change to Durant 
Presbyterian College, and finally to “The Oklahoma 
Presbyterian College for Girls.” 

Such men as Lloyd, Reed, Bohannon and Rolston, 
had to do with the first name “Presbyterian Mission.”’ 
That was no mean name was it? You are not now 
ashamed of it. There wasn’t much to the physical side 
of the name—a little rude log hut and a shed on the 
side—it was only a child, but it had life and a soul. 
A new name came and a better building and a more 
promising site. It was this way: A little boy died— 
drowned in a small spring. He was the son of one 
of the missionaries. A thousand dollars had been left 
this little boy by an aunt. It was set aside to per- 
petuate a memory and a name. This gave us Calvin 
Institute for little Calvin Rolston. Many hundreds of 
boys and girls, Indian and white, poor and well-to-do, 
enjoyed Calvin Institute. It was the only school for 
miles and miles around. Every boy and girl in school 
er along with “books” the Catechism and the 

ible. 

When the third name came—just how it came and 
Why it came may never be known. Little Calvin did 
not have anything to do with it—the father had less, 
but, missionary like, and “for the good of the order,” 
he submitted to Durant Presbyterian College. Any- 
body can see by this that Durant had something to do 
with this name as well as the Presbyterians. And the 
word on the end “caught ’em” all, from studding and 
side boards to brick—beautiful red brick—and mortar. 
Then again there were hundreds and hundreds of boys 
and girls for eight years; and some of them walked 


Hettie Dunson, a_ full blood 
Creek. She is the daughter of 
a Methodist minister. She 
has helped O, P. C. financially 
and influentially. She is still 
enjoying high school and the 
Commercial Department. 
out with cap and gown—walked out to become governors 
of the Choctaws, national attorneys for the Choctaws, 
preachers for the Choctaws, and teachers for the Choc- 
taws. ‘Stand by” just a moment and let me tune in 
one or two, pr three or four, it won’t matter—for we 
have plenty of time and space too. This is “Cora,” I 
am announcing “Cora Harrison.” Cora was a little 
Choctaw lassie, plump as a butter-ball. Her fort was 
reading, expression I mean. Cora lived before the 
jazz age and the flapper days. Cora graduated with 
honors and went out to teach. The teaching was of 
such quality that it kept her in one place fifteen yearsjam 
but listen to Cora: ™ 
Stringtown, Okla., 
January 22, 1920. 
Dear Proressor HorcHKIN: 

I do not want to be one of the students to fail you, 
and I would be glad to give you the $100.00 myself if 
it were possible. I am going to do this—give you my 
part of my father’s payment, which will be $50.00, then 
I am going to write to some of my friends and see if 
they will not give me small gifts for this cause. In 
this way I may be able to get up the $100.00. You 
will be assured of the $50.00 anyway. 

The reason I do not try to raise some money here, 
is that the Presbyterian Church here has a debt and 
they are trying every way to clear it. Considering this, 
I think it best not to try here. 

My heart is with you in this, for the happiest years 
of my life were spent in O. P. C. under your guidance, 
and I want to see O. P. C. grow in every way possible. 

Remember me to Mrs. Hotchkin and with every good 
wish for you, I am, 

Your old student, 
Cora. 
——-Q-————- 

“Stand by” again and let us announce Walter Turn- 
bull. He is a typical Indian, full blood. His eyes 
are keen as a fire coal, his hair as black as a raven. 
Walter went through, too, and then to Washington and 
Lee. He was national attorney for years and is now 
county attorney of our county and a member of the 
Presbyterian Church. Hear him: 











Mrs. Mary Semple Hotchkin, late mission- 
ary to the Indians. 


nine children were born to them, yet Mary Sempie 
Hotchkin continued her teaching in Indian schools for 
forty consecutive years—at Goodwater, Mayhew, Old 
Bennington, Caddo, Chikika, Wynnewood and Durant. 
To the latter place she went with her son, Ebenezer 
Hotchkin, and taught in the Calvin Institute. Durant 
College grew out of this school and later Oklahoma 
Presbyterian College of which her son is president. 

The wild Indians used to roam up and down the 
M. K. & T. railroad and haunt the Caddo Hills. They 
would stop at her home and sit for hours in their blank- 
ets, moccasins, with bows and arrows. She would al- 
ways talk with them and try to tell them who the 
“Great Spirit” was. When she taught at Caddo, she 
was superintendent, janitor, organist, and teacher in 
the Sunday school. She had an old grey mare that 
always seemed to know when Sunday came, and was 
always at the gate, waiting to take her five passengers— 
two in front and three behind, to the little old school- 
house a mile away. 

She taught at Chikika in 1882, a full-blood Indian 
school. She made them memorize the Bible. The 
neighborhood were all Indians, she was their doctor 
and nurse. They always sent for her before they did 
the medical doctor. She ushered in many Indian babies 
and saved their lives and the mothers’ too. It was 
on one of these trips that the mules which were hitched 
to the buggy in which she was riding became frightened 
and ran away, throwing her out and breaking her hip. 
She suffered untold agony, and there was no doctor 
nearer than Denison, Texas, and in those days Deni- 
son was a long way off. No railroads, no cars, no 
phones, so it was a week before medical aid was se- 
cured, and the broken bone put in place. Through it 
all she sang and praised the Lord for His goodness. 

Never was she known to complain, even though the 
pastures were not always green through which she 
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traveled, nor the way clear, but she seemed to have a 
Friend, and He was always near, and the Indians 
knew it. 

Mrs. Hotchkin rigidly kept the Sabbath day. Once 
returning alone from Klamath Falls, Ore., to Stigler, 
Okla., she had a long through ticket with no stop- 
overs, and it seemed necessary for her to travel on 
Sunday, but instead, she quietly got off the train. She 
was helped to a hotel by a young man, to whom she 
gave a Testament, and her diary says, “December 31, 
1916, at the E. Hotel, Wichita, Kan., The Lord is 
good and gracious unto me.” The train on which 
she should have arrived was met, but she was not there. 
When she finally did arrive she said, “The Lord was 
taking care of me,” and He surely was, for she was 
eighty years old, and she seemed to have had a won- 
derful trip, and nothing was said about her ticket. 


She had a great hobby of giving away marked Testa- 
ments. She has given thousands. In her last days 
she kept a record for fear she would send someone 
two. No one escaped her, the rich, and the poor, the 
butcher, the baker, in fact everyone with whom she 
came in contact. She loved the Bible better than all 
else—it was her staff and comfort. She says: “It 
was the great Book at Pine Ridge, the home of Doctor 
Kingsbury. I read it through at Old Bennington, the 
scene of so many days of sunshine and shadows. I 
read it at Mahew during the trying days at the close 
of the Civil War, at Goodwater near the place where 
the Kiamichi enters Red river, at Caddo amid the 
Prairies and wild flowers; on the bank of Cherokee 
Sandy at Chikika; at Wynnewood, that beautiful place 
that overlooks the famous Washita. Valley, and then 
at Durant, where the closing days of teaching found 
me. Now I am in the twilight of my years. Eightv 
summers and eighty winters have come and gone for 
me. There has never come to my life anything thai 
changed my first impression of the Bible. I have tried 
to fill every alcove of my memory with some precious 
promise, more powerful than the words of king or 
emperor. It goes forth to bless every land. Other sys- 
tems grow old and the books which tell of them pass 
away, but like the blue sky the Bible is still just as 
new as when it came from the hands of the Creator.” 
And she passed from this world August 31, 1917, 
with these words on her lips: “Thy word is a lamp 
unto my feet.” 

The great God who had helped the young girl sing 
His “Missionary Chant” had remained her guide and 
stay throughout her life, so that in later years after 
that life had been lived to the full, she wrote, “The 
gentle cadence of that lingering morning song is with 
me still, never having left me through all the burden 
and the heat of life’s happy day. I see now that the 
headlines of my life were rightly written long ago. ! 
do not for one moment regret the outcome of thos: 
influences that made me a missionary to the best peo- 
ple on earth—the Indians.” 


Mrs. L. K. Forrest (Lucy K. HorcHx1y) 
Matron, Oklahoma Presbyterian Colley. 
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ELL, what about it, and where is Durant? Both 
pertinent questions! Yes, and we shall try 
to answer them. Durant is where the Assembly 

met in 1918, and the Assembly met in Durant in 1918 
because there was a school in Durant. “The school at 
Durant” is known far and wide—it has had many 
names—not because it is a Maiden of Oklahoma and 
chooses to play with many gay Lotharios! No, not 
that, but simply because names mean so much, and 
then some other means even so much more. First, it 
was called the Presbyterian Mission, then a change to 
Calvin Institute, and then another change to Durant 
Presbyterian College, and finally to “The Oklahoma 
Presbyterian College for Girls.” 

Such men as Lloyd, Reed, Bohannon and Rolston, 
had to do with the first name “Presbyterian Mission.” 
That was no mean name was it? You are not now 
ashamed of it. There wasn’t much to the physical side 
of the name—a little rude log hut and a shed on the 
side—it was only a child, but it had life and a soul. 
A new name came and a better building and a more 
promising site. It was this way: A little boy died— 
drowned in a small spring. He was the son of one 
of the missionaries. A thousand dollars had been left 
this little boy by an aunt. It was set aside to per- 
petuate a memory and a name. This gave us Calvin 
Institute for little Calvin Rolston. Many hundreds of 
boys and girls, Indian and white, poor and well-to-do, 
enjoyed Calvin Institute. It was the only school for 
miles and miles around. Every boy and girl in school 
ee: along with “books” the Catechism and the 

ible. 

When the third name came—just how it came and 
why it came may never be known. Little Calvin did 
not have anything to do with it—the father had less, 
but, missionary like, and “for the good of the order,” 
he submitted to Durant Presbyterian College. Any- 
body can see by this that Durant had something to do 
with this name as well as the Presbyterians. And the 
word on the end “caught ’em” all, from studding and 
side boards to brick—beautiful red brick—and mortar. 
Then again there were hundreds and hundreds of boys 
and girls for eight years; and some of them walked 
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Creek. She is the daughter of 
a Methodist minister. She 
has helped O, P. C. financially 
and influentially. She is still 
enjoying high school and the 
Commercial Department. 
out with cap and gown—walked out to become governors 
of the Choctaws, national attorneys for the Choctaws, 
preachers for the Choctaws, and teachers for the Choc- 
taws. “Stand by” just a moment and let me tune in 
one or two, or three or four, it won’t matter—for we 
have plenty of time and space too. This is “Cora,” I 
am announcing “Cora Harrison.” Cora was a little 
Choctaw lassie, plump as a butter-ball. Her fort was 
reading, expression I mean. Cora lived before the 
jazz age and the flapper days. Cora graduated with 
honors and went out to teach. The teaching was of 
such quality that it kept her in one place fifteen years, 
but listen to Cora: 
Stringtown, Okla., 
January 22, 1920. 
Dear Proressor HoTcHKIN: 

I do not want to be one of the students to fail you, 
and I would be glad to give you the $100.00 myself if 
it were possible. I am going to do this—give you my 
part of my father’s payment, which will be $50.00, then 
I am going to write to some of my friends and see if 
they will not give me small gifts for this cause. In 
this way I may be able to get up the $100.00. You 
will be assured of the $50.00 anyway. 

The reason I do not try to raise some money here, 
is that the Presbyterian Church here has a debt and 
they are trying every way to clear it. Considering this, 
I think it best not to try here. 

My heart is with you in this, for the happiest years 
of my life were spent in O. P. C. under your guidance, 
and I want to see O. P. C. grow in every way possible. 

Remember me to Mrs. Hotchkin and with every good 
wish for you, I am, 

Your old student, 
Cora. 
—)Q———_ 

“Stand by” again and let us announce Walter Turn- 
bull. He is a typical Indian, full blood. His eyes 
are keen as a fire coal, his hair as black as a raven. 
Walter went through, too, and then to Washington and 
Lee. He was national attorney for years and is now 
county attorney of our county and a member of the 
Presbyterian Church. Hear him: 
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Rev. E. Horcukrn, 

Durant, Oklahoma. 
My Dear Sir: 

I am advised that you are assisting in a movement 
to raise an endowment fund of $10,000 among the stu- 
dents of the old Durant Presbyterian College of Durant 
for the benefit of its successor, the Oklahoma 
byterian College for Girls, located at Durant. 

I am very much interested in this movement as a 
native son of Oklahoma, who knows what good the 
schools have done for this State, as a former student 
of the Durant Presbyterian College, who appreciates the 
benefits of that institution and as a citizen of Okla- 
homa, who has great faith in the future of the new in- 
stitution. I don’t believe that you will have any diffi- 
culty in raising this fund and in sincerity of my ap- 
preciation, I tender my assistance. 

Yours very respectfully, 
WALTER J. TURNBULL, 
Choctaw National Attorney. 
July 7, 1920. 


Pres- 


acini 

“Stand by.” William Finley Semple, son of Charles 
Semple, who was brother to Mary J. Semple Hotchkin, 
missionary to the Choctaws from 1857 to 1918. The 
mother of the governor was of the very «distinguished 
Pytchlyn family. 

Rev. E. Horcukin, 
Durant, Oklahoma. 
DEAR Sir: 

I note that you have called upon some of the former 
students to assist you in raising a $10,000 fund with 
which to endow a chair in the Oklahoma Presbyterian 
College for the study of the Bible. 

In response to your request, I wish to say that I 
will be glad to contribute to this cause. I feel that 
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the College has exercised a splendid influence as an 
educational institution and that it is destined to be one 
of the great schools of the State. 
Yours truly, 
W. F. SEMPLE, 
Principal Chief of Choctaw Nation. 
——_O-——_—_- 

“Stand by.” This is James Gibson. ‘There were 
three of them Harry, James and John. Three finer 
boys never lived, Scotch- Irish Presbyterians, every one 
of them. Did they know the Catechism? Well, you 
just ask them. ‘They love it too and teach it. John 
has a Sunday school all his own and he is proud of 
it. 

Mr. E. Horcu xin, 

Durant, Oklahoma. 
Dear Mr. HotcHKIN: 

You will find, enclosed a check for $50.00 which 
mother says is for a pledge made to an endowment 
fund for a chair in the College. She also informs me 
that this fund is to be raised by the former students of 
the old Indian College. I am very glad that you 
thought of such a scheme for establishing this fund. 

Very sincerely yours, 
James GIsson, 
November 6, 1920. 
—_Q-—--—— 

“Stand by.” T. W. Hardie is a friend, a real friend. 
He loves O P. C. His daughter said not long ago: 
“Daddy will give everything away before he dies and 
will leave nothing for me to give away. 

Mr. EBENEZER HorcHKIN, 
Okla. Pres. College, Durant, Okla. 
Dear Sir: 

I am a little late in answering your letter, but hope 

that you are getting along with your undertaking. En- 


The Auxiliary Birthday offering in May goes to endow a Bible chair in this college. 
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A sure enough Indian group of students at O. P. C. Bottom row, left to right: 


Octavio Mosley, Marie Orr. Top row, left to right: 
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Stella Proctor, Hettie Dunson, Cleo Bohannon, 


Mollie Dunson, Anne Semple, Betty Long, Mildred Lloyd, Irene 


Gardner, Loeda James. 


closed find a check on the National City Bank of New 
York, for $200.00, to help you along in your endow- 
ment of Bible chair for your college. 
Yours very truly, 
Wo. T. Harpir, 
November 2, 1920. 
——_90——_- 

But another name came, and another home and an- 
other man, all wonderful—Oklahoma Presbyterian Col- 
lege, a new site—30 acres and new buildings, and Dr. 
W. B. Morrison. In fifteen years thousands of girls, 
Indian and white, have come and gone. Oklahoma is 
a better State, the Presbyterian Church, and other 
churches too, are richer, and God’s Kingdom is a 
stronger Kingdom here because they came and went. 

Doctor and Mrs. Morrison builded better than they 
knew, only the eternal years can reveal the splendid 
service given by many years of arduous toil. 

O. P. C. is marching on—180 girls this year and 
many asking for places. What is our answer? What 
is our answer! ‘Why, of course, you can come.” ‘But 
how can I come? I have no money and your rooms 
are full.” ‘Yes, the rooms are full and it is possible 
that you have no money, but Durant is saying: ‘We 
are going to make room,’ and many friends are say- 
ing: ‘We have the money.’ ” 

There will be new buildings and there will be endow- 
re — God’s purposes will be accomplished through 


“Stand by.” Only once more. Its Ann this time, 


just Ann. Wish you could see her. “Big,” yes, she’s 
big and big in many ways—teaches swimming, keeps 
study hall, chaperones. 


The Oklahoma Presbyterian College for Girls at 
Durant, Oklahoma, stands a monument to the ideals 
of the educational system of the Southern Presbyterian 
Church. Dedicated to Christian womanhood and carry- 
ing on its work by prayer and sacrifice it has come to 
fill an enviable place among the educational institutions 
of the southwest. Although hampered at all times 
financially, these who have had its interest at heart, 
have carried this pioneering venture to the very brink 
of success and now with a most creditable record of 
accomplishments, the school not content with past at- 
tainment, looks forward to new fields of usefulness. 
The school has an ideal. Every voice that goes out 
from the campus is filled with the spirit of it. Edu- 
cated Christian womanhood is that ideal and it is the 
groundwork of every tradition, attainment or future 
plan of the school. With this in mind the college faces 
another school year prayerfully and with the hope that 
it may bring a much needed endowment and a larger 
student body that the sphere of usefulness may be 
increased. 

The last year has been one that in evegy way met 
and exceeded past accomplishments. The school faced 
the probability of a deficit, however, just at a time when, 
with debts paid, it hoped to reach out and make plans 
for an endowment. In order to reduce expenses and 
permit two persons who knew the country to go out 
into the field and raise the money needed, the board 
granted President W. B. Morrison and Rev. E. Hotch- 
kin leave of absence, temporarily, to devote their entire 
time to the work. 

The student body itself has been active in all branches 
of athletics, such as tennis, hiking, basketball, swim- 
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ming and baseball. A student volunteer band of twenty 
girls has kept alive the spirit of missionary endeavor. 
The school paper which appears monthly has been the 
source of worth while effort and interest. 

These are only outward indications of the spirit that 
keeps the college in operation and forging ahead. A 
sense of loyalty and serious effort characterize the en- 
deavors of those in any way connected with the school. 
Many faculty members give out of their salaries scholar- 
ships for students who would not otherwise be able to 
attend school. Many churches and individuals know- 
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ing the worth while things of life have made gifts of 
scholarships. Real sacrifices are made in many cases 
to send money. A number of years ago when the college 
was making a campaign for the building fund, one 
person mailed President Morrison twenty-five cents in 
a letter in which she said that this amount was all she 
had. It was written in the uncertain hand of age and 
signed anonymously. It has been this spirit of sacri- 
fice and prayer such as this person showed that has 
enabled O. P. C. to stand among the ranks of the 
educational institutions of the Church. 


The Trail of Blood and Some Results 


ISTORY reads that more than eighty-eight years 
H ago on July 13, 1836, a band of pioneer mis- 

sionaries ended a long and memorable march 
through the wilderness in a new country. 

The day that long march ended marked a new epoch 
in the history of what now is Oklahoma. For that new 
country where this pioneer band stopped, is Oklahoma. 

It, indeed, was a new country in which these faith- 
ful missionaries among the Indians landed—it was only 
country. ‘There was not a single friendly hut. Snow 
lay deep upon the ground. Shoes were worn out and 
feet were bleeding. Death followed fast on the tracks 
of the missionaries. ‘Their fellow Gospel bearers were 
their only comfort. Guides, who had brought them were 
gone. No trains nor other conveyance brought them the 

ecessities of life. 

These were trying times, and if any of the band 
1ad been mindful of the civilization from which they 
came, they might have gone back. But, they looked 
for a better country. 

While these early-day Indian missionaries have 
passed on, they builded better than they knew. Today, 
some of Oklahoma’s leading schools stand as monu- 
ments to their efforts. Everywhere they went, they 
established churches and schools. Some of these have 
grown and prospered, and still are growing. 

In this early band of missionaries are recorded the 
names of Rev. Cyrus Kingsbury, Rev. Alfred Wright, 
Rev. Cyrus Byington, Rev. Loring L. Williams, Rev. 
Joel Woods and Rev. Ebenezer Hotchkin. 


New Frevtp Is Soucut 

Then came the final effort. A distant county must 
be reached and the Indians taught. It was Mary J. 
Semple who started the idea. 

With her determination and with her as a leader, a 
small party set out on one of the farthest journeys 
ever made into the Indian country. 

It was in 1896 that this same party reached what 
now is Durant, in Bryan county, and opened the first 
school there, which later was to develop into the Okla- 
homa Presbyterian College for Women. 

Out of the tangle of scrub oaks and pines, the small 
missionary band hewed some logs, and erected Durant’s 
first school. 


ScHooL Was CrupbEe CABIN 
It was a crude affair. There were no windows. Only 
one door furnished both means of entrance, and venti- 
lation and light. The logs were put together roughly; 
the cracks plugged with mud; and a roof put on. 


This was Durant’s first school, established by this 
band of Indian missionaries. 

There were no fancy seats. Rough benches were 
chopped out of logs. A clay fireplace was built at 
one side, this furnishing the only means of heat on 
chilly. winter days. 

But, somehow, the one-room school prospered. Indian 
children were brought in from all parts of the hills. 
Gradually the one-room cabin had to be enlarged. 
More children were brought in. Then the mission grew 
by leaps and bounds, extending its influence further 
and further. 

For sixty years, Mary Semple, who married one of 
the missionaries, Ebenezer Hotchkin, toiled and al- 
though she has now passed on, behind her at Durant 
stands a monument of stone, Oklahoma Presbyterian 
College for women. The school was first known as 
Calvin Institute. Then a large frame building took 
the place of the log structure and later, largely through 
the efforts of Thornton R. Sampson, a handsome brick 
structure was erected in the heart of Durant. 


Do You Want to Help? 


HERE are a number of girls in the country who 
Fi would be unable to attend school unless some 

church organization should help them out by let- 
ting them work for their room and board, with the 
church organization paying their tuition. The girls 
are, without exception, worthy, and we have only been 
able to give fifty girls work this year. Last year we 
had two fine girls from the Orphans’ Home at Itasca, 
Texas, come to us. They are dependent entirely on 
us to help them as they have not means by which to 
finish their education. I have another instance—an 
orphan girl who has been with us now for three years. 
She had to leave home on account of her brother-in- 
law and turned to us. I have never seen a girl more 
worthy than she is and she plans to give her life to the 
Master’s service. She finished high school the earlier 
part of last year and at the end of the summer term of 
school she will have finished junior college and plans 
to teach a year or two. Some friends give her as 
much as ten dollars a month on which she lives, this 
being her entire amount. She gets her clothes and 
other necessary articles with this. I have even known 
her to send as much as two and one-half dollars 
to her little sister who is in an Orphans’ Home. 


E. H. 
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work among the Indian peoples. 
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For Your Birthday Party in May 


Listen to the message of Bluebird at your spring Presbyterial meet- 
ing. She will tell you that the Birthday gift is to endow a Chair of Bible at 


OKLAHOMA PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE 


A pageant called “Indian Trails” gives the history of Presbyterian 
You will want to order one at once 
to begin preparation for presenting it. Invitation cards of unusual design 
and coloring may be had for 50c for 100 from the Auxiliary office, St. 
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306 West Grace Street 


iL. S00 
For the Presbyterian Secretaries of Literature. 
Your Post Office. 

You will want to use every method that you can find 
or think of for the display of your treasures at the 
spring meeting of your Presbyterial. First, let’s have a 
post office managed in this way. Get the names of all 
the delegates from your local entertainment committee. 
Then in the little post office pigeon-holes that you have 
cleverly arranged and lettered alphabetically, put a pack- 
age of mail for each one. Where possible study the 
office of that particular woman whose envelope you are 
filling. Name this office, “Free Aid Post Office.” (The 
likeness to “free air” will help catch attention.) Some- 
where near this, put up the sign ‘“‘Mail for you,” or scat- 

ter a “flier,” “mail for you at the post office.” 

The supplies for this venture can be had from our 
own executive offices (see addresses in the Survey), and 
you will think of other places to write. Besides the 
leaflet in the envelopes, be sure to get copies of all the 
Church papers, and the Survey, and have these well 
wrapped ready for mailing, if the recipient desires to do 
this. And have stamps for sale. 








Your Literature Rack. 

The Secretary of Literature of Virginia Synodical has 
prepared for her Secretaries most usable racks for leaf- 
lets in public places, or in the Church vestibule. Write 
and get one of these from The Presbyterian Committee 
of Publication, Richmond, Va. ($1.25), to have on dis- 
play, filled with leaflets, and afterwards to be sold. Our 
own committees’ literature will be what you want to 
use in the churches, and for other public places evange 
listic leaflets can be had from: 

Moody Colportage Association, Chicago, III. 

American Tract Society, New York City. 

Silver Publishing Co., Bessemer Building, Philadelphia. 

Great Commission Prayer League, La Salle St., Chicago. 

Gospel Union Pub. Co., 1841 E. 7th St., Kansas City, Mo. 
Be sure to have one of these racks filled and function- 
ing to demonstrate just how it works. There is little 
time for the study of literature at meetings of Pres- 
byterials, and these plans will help you get your wares 
before the people so that the effect will be felt through 
the coming months of work. 


CONDUCTED BY CARRIE LEE CAMPBELL 
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(The spring copies of the Survey of the last few years 
have given other methods and plans for displays at Pres- 
byterials). 








Three Helps on Africa. 

10c. By Miss Eva Cavers. ; 

“Lighting the Dark Continent,” an interesting demon- 

stration using candles and a sand table, with five chil- 

dren and the leader. A good teaching of our own work. 

“How Jerusha and the Cotton Plant Went to Africa,” a 

good story to tell and act out. “An Acrostic,” a short 

and simple exercise for six children, preferably Juniors. 

These would furnish three “five minute” programs in 

your Sunday schools, or might be used in many ways. 
Send 10c to Miss Eva Cavers, California, Mo. 





Healing a Sick World. 

Carrie M. Kerschner. 

This pageant carries a strong appeal to help heal this 

sick world. Time, about forty minutes. Using almost 

any number of characters, some of which are Hopeless- 

ness, Fear, Indifference, Philosophy, Anxiety, Christian- 

ity, Darkness, and many others. The seeker has a very 

effective part to play, and the whole can be made very 

deeply impressive. Your fine college women, or the busi- 

ness women would find enough in this to bring out their 
best. 


12c. 


Amos Warns America. 10c. Meribah Clark. 

A Social Service Dialogue for Intermediate boys and 
girls—or to be given by all adults. The characters are: 
The Student, War, Prejudice, Luxury, Self-Satisfaction, 
Law Enforcement, Righteousness. The warning of Amos 
to Israel is applied to America of today, and the demon- 
stration concerning the spending of money by govern- 
ment, as well as by individuals, and the state of mind 
as to luxuries and self-satisfaction—all this is very time- 
ly, and would teach a grcat lesson to those giving the 
program and to all those attending. Both S. P. C. and 
Social Service Secretaries would do well to get this 
leaflet much read 
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Order all leaflets from The Woman’s Auxiliary, 
Field Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL EXTENSION FUND 
Budget for the year 
Receipts from living donors for eleven months 


Needed to complete budget in thirty days 


Our receipts for eleven months only ran about $500 ahead of the 
same period of last year. Is this the measure of the Church’s interest 
in the neglected children of the South? 


$95,000 


$12,078 


R. E. Macitu, Treas. 








Religious Educational Buildings of Birmingham 


NoreE:—While attending the Birmingham Co-operative Training School last October, I had opportunity of 
seeing a few of its splendid Church school buildings and their equipment. From the point of view of archi- 
tectural beauty and utility, these are among the finest in the South. Those who attend the International Sunday 
School Convention, in Birmingham, April 12 to 19, should not fail to visit some of these buildings. The ac- 
companying article and pictures were furnished by Mrs. F. F. Ballard, who is the capable and efficient Super- 
intendent of the Children’s Division of the Birmingham Council of Religious Education.—Wesley Baker. 


Maser VY. K. BALLARD 


ESTLED in the foothills of the Appalachian 

mountains in the heart of Dixie is one of the 

youngest cities in the South, whose rapid de- 
velopment has been so marvelous that it has been 
given the name of the “Magic City.” Not only as an 
industrial center has Birmingham come to the front 
but she has taken her place among the foremost cities 
of the country in her phenomenal development in the 
field of religious education. Like Aladdin of old there 
has been the “lamp” which has been the real “power 
behind the throne.” The wealth of minerals and ores 
found in her mountains has been responsible for the 
former, but a vision of the task born in the hearts of 
her Christian men and women has been the “‘Aladdin’s 
lamp,” which has given to Birmingham more adequate 
buildings for religious education during the past few 
years than can be found in any other city in the United 
States. 

Buildings in themselves do not spell success. For 
as the old adage goes “fine feathers do not make fine 
birds.” Trained teachers are far more important than 
modern up-to-date buildings if it were necessary to 
choose between the two, but the two are so closely 
allied that you can scarcely have the latter without the 
former. New buildings do not come without a realiza- 
tion of the need for them, and it is through the train- 
ing of teachers that they catch a vision of the real need 
and are not satisfied until they have adequate build- 
ings in order that they may do more effective work. 


For over half of Birmingham’s lifetime she has 
offered definite training courses in religious education 
to her Sunday school workers in classes meeting once 
a week for nine months out of each year. In addition 
denominational and international training schools have 
been conducted, and groups here and there all over 
the city from time to time have had their own study 
classes; so truly Birmingham may be called a city al- 
ways in training in the field of religious education. 
For fifteen years the Birmingham Sunday School Coun- 
cil of Religious Education has been a pilot for all 
things progressive along this line, and it is little won- 
der that during the past five years approximately two 
and a half million dollars has been expended on reli- 
gious educational plants in Birmingham. 

This building program has not been limited to either 
the larger or the wealthier churches, but has been uni- 
versal, reaching from one end of the city to the other. 
There is scarcely a church that has not either built 
un entire new’ educational plant or remodeled the 
old one or that is planning a building campaign in 
the near future. Perhaps this may have something 
to do with the statistics which show that Birmingham 
had a larger percentage of her children attending Sun- 
day school during the past year than any other city 
in the United States. 

We rejoice that Birmingham has realized as have 
many other progressive cities that the children of today 
are the citizens of tomorrow, and that now is the time 
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to build into their lives that which we would have in 
our citizenship of the future, and that, no price is too 
high or sacrifice too great to make our teaching efforts 
a success. Realizing this fact many churches are first 
putting up their educational plants, worshipping in the 
Sunday school assembly room until such a time as they 
feel that they can build their church auditorium. 

No longer are the plans for new buildings being 
turned over to an architect (who often knows so little 
of the real needs of an adequate Sunday school plant) 
to be worked out the best way he can for the amount 
of money to be expended, but committees from the 
various departments in the Sunday school are ap- 
pointed to meet with the architect to present their needs, 
and with his aid many problems are solved and build- 
ings which are conducive to efficient teaching are the 
result. 

Often in building new homes we are inclined to 
spend so much on the building itself that we have 
little left for the furnishings. We have tried to guard 
against this in our plans, and you will find in most 
of these new buildings not everything to be desired but 
much splendid equipment in the way of furniture, 
pictures, draperies and rugs which make for an at- 
mosphere of worship. 

Were it possible we would like to transport you on 
Aladdin’s “magic carvet” and place you in some of 
these buildings -that you might see with your own 
eyes the splendid arrangement of their many depart- 
ments. Tours of inspection are being planned for the 
delegates to the International Sunday School, Conven- 
tion to be held in Birmingham, April 12-19, of this 
year. For many who will be privileged to attend it 
will be a real treat to not only hear in theory what 
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is best for your work but actually to see these theories 
brought to life in the splendid buildings right in the 
convention city. 

General plans for many of these educational plants 
are similar in that they are all trying to take care of 
certain specific needs that are kindred problems felt by 
all, though there are no two churches architecturally 
alike. 

Much attention has been given to the arrangement 
of departments, placing the Nursery, Cradle Roll, Be- 
ginner and Primary departments on the first floor with 
the older groups on the second, third and fourth floors. 
Basements are being eliminated as places in which to 
teach. All rooms are outside rooms with plenty of 
light. Care is being given to entrances, avoiding doors 
in the front, and making possible a seating arrange- 
ment where the pupils will not have to face the light. 
Supply cabinets with locks and adequate cloakrooms 
to care for the wraps are to be found in each depart- 
ment. You will find separate classrooms, not just 
alcoves, but closed rooms with glass doors to give addi- 
tional light in all departments above the Beginner. 

In each of these rooms you will find a small open- 
ing just large enough to put record books through in 
order that there may be no disturbance by the secretary 
in securing the records for the morning. When the 
class report is completed the book is placed in the 
opening on the outside and there is no class interrup- 
tion. 

There are tables, chairs, blackboards and maps in 
each classroom suited to the age group by which they 
are to be used. Much attention has been given to 
color schemes, not only of furniture and walls but also 
of the woodwork. A restful green has proven very 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL EXTENSION FUND 


Budget for the year 
Receipts from living donors for eleven months 


Needed to complete budget in thirty days 


Our receipts for eleven months only ran about $500 ahead of the 
Is this the measure of the Church’s interest 
in the neglected children of the South? 


$95,000 


$12,078 


R. E. MaciLu, Treas. 








Religious Educational Buildings of Birmingham 


NOTE: 


—While attending the Birmingham Co-operative Training School last October, I had opportunity of 
seeing a few of its splendid Church school buildings and their equipment. 


From the point of view of archi- 


tectural beauty and utility, these are among the finest in the South. Those who attend the International Sunday 


School Convention, 


in Birmingham, April 12 to 19, should not fail to visit some of these buildings. 
companying article and pictures were furnished by Mrs. F. F. Ballard, 


The ac- 
who is the capable and efficient Super- 


intendent of the Children’s Division of the Birmingham Council of Religious Education.-Wesley Baker. 


MABEL V. K. 


ESTLED in the foothills of the Appalachian 
N mountains in the heart of Dixie is one of the 

youngest cities in the South, whose rapid de- 
velopment has been so marvelous that it has been 
given the name of the “Magic City.” Not only as an 
industrial center has Birmingham come to the front 
but she has taken her place among the foremost cities 
of the country in her phenomenal development in the 
field of religious education. Like Aladdin of old there 
has been the “lamp” which has been the real “power 
behind the throne.” The wealth of minerals and ores 
found in her mountains has been responsible for the 
former, but a vision of the task born in the hearts of 
her Christian men and women has been the “Aladdin’s 
lamp,” which has given to Birmingham more adequate 
buildings for religious education during the past few 
years than can be found in any other city in the United 
States. 

Buildings in themselves do not spell success. For 
as the old adage goes “fine feathers do not make fine 
birds.” Trained teachers are far more important than 
modern up-to-date buildings if it were necessary to 
choose between the two, but the two are so closely 
allied that you can scarcely have the latter without the 
former. New buildings do not come without a realiza- 
tion of the need for them, and it is through the train- 
ing of teachers that they catch a vision of the real need 
and are not satisfied until they have adequate build- 
ings in order that they may do more effective work. 


BALLARD 


For over half of Birmingham’s lifetime she has 
offered definite training courses in religious .education 
to her Sunday school workers in classes meeting once 
a week for nine months out of each year. In addition 
denominational and international training schools have 
been conducted, and groups here and there all over 
the city from time to time have had their own study 
classes; so truly Birmingham may be called a city al- 
ways in training in the field of religious education. 
For fifteen years the Birmingham Sunday School Coun- 
cil of Religious Education has been a pilot for all 
things progressive along this line, and it is little won- 
der that during the past five years approximately two 
and a half million dollars has been expended on reli- 
gious educational plants in Birmingham. 

This building program has not been limited to either 
the larger or the wealthier churches, but has been uni- 
versal, reaching from one end of the city to the other. 
There is scarcely a church that has not either built 
un entire new educational plant or remodeled the 
old one or that is planning a building campaign in 
the near future. Perhaps this may have something 
to do with the statistics which show that Birmingham 
had a larger percentage of her children attending Sun- 
day school during the past year than any other city 
in the United States. 

We rejoice that Birmingham has realized as have 
many other progressive cities that the children of today 
are the citizens of tomorrow, and that now is the tim: 





Publication and . 
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to build into their lives that which we would have in 
our citizenship of the future, and that. no price is too 
high or sacrifice too great to make our teaching efforts 
a success. Realizing this fact many churches are first 
putting up their educational plants, worshipping in the 
Sunday school assembly room until such a time as they 
feel that they can build their church auditorium. 

No longer are the plans for new buildings being 
turned over to an architect (who often knows so little 
of the real needs of an adequate Sunday school plant) 
to be worked out the best way he can for the amount 
of money to be expended, but committees from the 
various departments in the Sunday school are ap- 
pointed to meet with the architect to present their needs, 
and with his aid many problems are solved and build- 
ings which are conducive to efficient teaching are the 
result. 

Often in building new homes we are inclined to 
spend so much on the building itself that we have 
little left for the furnishings. We have tried to guard 
against this in our plans, and you will find in most 
of these new buildings not everything to be desired but 
much splendid equipment in the way of furniture, 
pictures, draperies and rugs which make for an at- 
mosphere of worship. 

Were it possible we would like to transport you on 
Aladdin’s “magic carvet” and place you in some of 
these buildings -that you might see with your own 
eyes the splendid arrangement of their many depart- 
ments. ‘Tours of inspection are being planned for the 
delegates to the International Sunday School, Conven- 
tion to be held in Birmingham, April 12-19, of this 
year. For many who will be privileged to attend it 
will be a real treat to not only hear in theory what 
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is best for your work but actually to see these theories 
brought to life in the splendid buildings right in the 
convention city. 

General plans for many of these educational plants 
are similar in that they are all trying to take care of 
certain specific needs that are kindred problems felt by 
all, though there are no two churches architecturally 
alike. 

Much attention has been given to the arrangement 
of departments, placing the Nursery, Cradle Roll, Be- 
ginner and Primary departments on the first floor with 
the older groups on the second, third and fourth floors. 
Basements are being eliminated as places in which to 
teach. All rooms are outside rooms with plenty of 
light. Care is being given to entrances, avoiding doors 
in the front, and making possible a seating arrange- 
ment where the pupils will not have to face the light. 
Supply cabinets with locks and adequate cloakrooms 
to care for the wraps are to be found in each depart- 
ment. You will find separate classrooms, not just 
alcoves, but closed rooms with glass doors to give addi- 
tional light in all departments above the Beginner. 

In each of these rooms you will find a small open- 
ing just large enough to put record books through in 
order that there may be no disturbance by the secretary 
in securing the records for the morning. When the 
class report is completed the book is placed in the 
opening on the outside and there is no class interrup- 
tion. 

There are tables, chairs, blackboards and maps in 
each classroom suited to the age group by which they 
are to be used. Much attention has been given to 
color schemes, not only of furniture and walls but also 
of the woodwork. A restful green has proven very 
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satisfactory and has been used by many of our churches. 
Walls of a soft buff give a pleasing effect. 

These buildings have not been constructed with the 
idea of using a program of just one hour a week in 
religious instruction, but to meet the needs of the week- 
day school of religious education as well, and for use 
in the Vacation Bible schools and for the recreational 
life of the boys and girls. Many of the churches have 
gymnasiums and recreational halls, also small kitchens 
in the Junioy, Intermediate, and Young People’s de- 
partments where the youth of the church may come 
and have their own parties without fear of “ruining” 
the things that do not belong to them. 

Many of the churches are open seven days in the 
week with planned activities always in progress. The 
young people realize that they can truly have good 
times at the church. 

Adequate kitchens and dining rooms where larger 
church suppers and luncheons may be served are to 
be found in all of the newer buildings, thus cultivat- 
ing and stimulating the social life of the membership 
of the church. 

Many of the churches have memorial rooms, pianos, 
pictures, and so forth, that have been given by friends 
and relatives as permanent reminders of loved ones 
who have passed on to the great beyond. 

Realizing that noises of any kind are distracting and 
are not conducive to order and reverence, a study has 
been made to eliminate all possible disturbing elements. 
In one Religious Educational Building every inch of 
floor space is covered with heavy battleship linoleum 
which deadens all sounds both in corridors and de- 
partments, at a cost of six thousand dollars, but the 
workers in that Sunday school feel quite sure that it 
is well worth the price. 

Perhaps to some who have not yet caught a vision 
of the bigness of the task before us in the new pro- 
gram of religious education, the need for such build- 
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ings does not seem compelling and the whole is satu- 
rated with an atmosphere of the “Aladdin Tales.” 
Perhaps they feel that such modern buildings for use 
in religious education might be had in some com 
munities, but that such “luxuries” are only for the rich 
and would be out of the question in their own partic- 
ular church which has to work overtime to pay the 
pastor’s salary. 

Just a bit of history in passing. There is always 
a beginning to all big enterprises and it is often of 
interest to trace things back to their sources. A num- 
ber of years ago a group of workers in a Primary 
department in one of our Birmingham churches made 
up their minds that they needed bigger and better 
rooms for their children. For three years one day out 
of each week was given by them to the making of 
salable articles for a bazaar which they held each fall. 
Money realized in this way was used first to remodel 
and equip their Primary department, later other de- 
partments, and finally was the “leaven” which moti- 
vated the building of a new fifty thousand dollar plant 
for the Elementary departments of their church. Other 
workers in the city were stirred to action by this 
splendid example and one church after another be- 
gan to see the importance of better buildings, and 
today Birmingham leads the country in her religious 
educational plants. 

Remember that in your church an “Aladdin’s lamp” 
is possible which will turn your old inadequate build- 
ing into a splendid modern educational plant where 
your boys and girls may receive the best instruction 
under the most favorable conditions. The “lamp” 
lies hidden in the hearts of your men and women. 
History has proven that the things that men and women 
most desire to do, they do, so before you dismiss 
this from your mind, refresh your memory with the 
words of Jesus when he said, “Where your treasure is, 
there will your heart be also.” 





Primary Department, West End Baptist Church, Birmingham, Ala. 
general assembly 


Sixteen classrooms open into this 
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Bible memory work was featured at this school with good results. 


Making Christian Endeavor More Effective 


Rev. WALTER GETTY 


Society of Christian Endeavor celebrated its 
forty-fifth anniversary marking forty-five years 
of splendid activity in Young People’s Work in the 
church. For all these years it has stood as the one 


O: FEBRUARY 2nd of this year the United 


great expressional agency to help boys and girls and 
young men and young women to live stronger Chris- 
tian lives and to give them the opportunity for training 


and leadership in the work of the Kingdom. Its motto, 
“For Christ and the Church,” has been a continual 
incentive and inspiration, and has helped to make the 
work of Christian Endeavor a great spiritual under- 
taking. 

In the Southern Presbyterian Church, Christian En- 
deavor Societies have existed for many years, but it 
was not until 1916 that the General Assembly recognized 
the value of Christian Endeavor as an agency in de- 
veloping young people, and that year gave its official 
approval to the Christian Endeavor movement in the 
denomination. 

This, of course, did not mean that the entire Young 
People’s Work of the Southern Presbyterian Church 
would be Christian Endeavor, for other societies and 
organizations were already in the field, which had to 
be recognized. But it did mean that the entire Church 
would take more of an interest in the Christian En- 
deavor movement and come into closer relationship with 
all of its activities. 

This has been the plan followed for the ten years 
since the Assembly took its action, approving Chris- 
tian Endeavor. These ten years have been marked by 
a great interest throughout our whole denomination, 
until today there are about two thousand (2,000) Chris- 
tian Endeavor Societies in the Southern Presbyterian 
Church, with a membership of about sixty thousand 
(60,000). There are many other societies and organi- 
zations for Young People in our churches, just as 
there were ten years ago, so that it is not wise to com- 


pel every church to have the same type of organization. 
But the facts show that fully eight-five per cent of 
our organizations use the Christian Endeavor form of 
organization, and we believe that fully seventy-five per 
cent of all the Christian Endeavor work in the South 
is in the Southern Presbyterian Church. Only two other 
large denominations in our territory recognize the Chris- 
tian Endeavor organization, the Disciples of Christ and 
the Presbyterian, U. S. A. 


In order to link the activities of the Christian En- 
deavor Societies with the work of our Church, a new™ 
Standard of Efficiency has been prepared for our own 
Southern Presbyterian C. E. Societies. The monthly 
Calendar of Activities which follows our own Church 
schedule is proving most useful. A bulletin is now 
published which carries full instruction about using the 
C. E. topics for the weekly meetings. In many Pres- 
byteries leagues have been organized made up of Chris- 
tian Endeavor Societies and other young people’s or- 
ganizations. These leagues stress denominational 
loyalty and link these Societies more closely to our own 
denomination. 


It is interesting to know that the United Society of 
Christian Endeavor has appointed an Educational 
Committee consisting of six Denominational Directors 
and three Field Secretaries of C. E. to confer on all 
matters of books, pamphlets, literature, policies and 
standards for the entire Christian Endeavor work. The 
writer has the privilege of serving on this Committee, 
representing the Southern Presbyterian Church, and 
feels confident that this relationship will mean much, 
not only to our own denomination, but to all the denomi- 
nations having Christian Endeavor organizations. In 
view of all of these developments, it appears that Chris- 
tian Endeavor is going to become an agency of larger 
value in promoting the activities and programs of the 
denominations in which it has official standing. 
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Men’s Work in Leadership Training Schools 


The following outline was worked out for the Lead- 
ership Training School at Huntington, W. Va. Dr. 
J. Layton Mauze worked out the outline and taught 
the class. We reproduce it for other pastors and men 
teaching this work. 


J. E. P. 


Outline Study Course for Leadership 
Training on The Men-of-the-Church 


J. Layton MAvuze 


First Pertop: THE MAN anp His CHURCH 
1. The Importance of the Church. 
Its divine origin; its relationship to Christ: 
its inspirational power to other organizations; 
its offer of channels of service. 
2. The Weakness of the Church. 
Failure to utilize its men; men greatest force 
in church; men undeveloped and unorganized 
group in church membership. 
3. Some Reasons for the Inactivity of Men. 
Not that they have no appreciation of re- 
ligion and the church; not that the church and 
Christianity have no appeal to their heroic 
nature; not that church offers no opportunity 
for exercise of their talents; but largely for 
lack of organization. 
Round Table Talk. 
SECOND Pertop: THE RISE AND FALL oF MEN’s Or- 
GANIZATIONS. 
1. The Different Men’s Organizations of the Past. 
Interdenominational; denominational. 
2. The Causes of Failure. 
Programs that did not challenge men; lack 
of financial support; lack of competent lead- 
ership. 
3. Some Good Achievements of Men’s Organiza- 
tions. 
Caused men to think more correctly and ade- 
quately of the church and their responsibility 
to it: enlarged their ideals of the work of 
the Kingdom; put church on sounder and bet- 
ter business basis; made available more com- 
petent men for essential Christian work. 
Round Table Talk. 
THIRD Prertop: THE MEN-Or-THE-CHURCH. 
1. Its Origin, Purposes and Present Standing. 
2. Its Plan of Organization. 
A Study of Articles I-VI of the Constitution. 
(See Manual, p. 4, 6, 7, 8, 25) 
Round Table Talk, 





lOURTH PERIOD: 
3. Its Working Groups. 
Organization; meetings; activities; reports. 
(See Manual, p. 5,8, 25, 26) 
Round Table Talk. 
FirtH PERIOD: 
4. Its General Membership Meetings. 
Supper; fellowship and fun; business mat- 
ters; reports from groups; inspirational 
address; place of prayer. 
(See Manual, p. 8, 14-24) 
Round Table Talk. 
SIXTH PERIOD: 
5. Its Relation to the Presbyterian Progressive 


Program. 
(1) In organization—part of plan; church 
council. 
(2) In departments of work. Monthly Pro- 
grams. 


SEVENTH PeEriop: A STUDY OF THE PRESBYTERIAN 
PROGRESSIVE PROGRAM. 
(See Manual, p. 5, 12, 13, 14) 
1. Its History; as to Origin, Development, Pur- 
pose, scope and present standing. 
2. Features Assigned to the Men-of-the-Church: 
A. In the Department of Spiritual Life: 
Every man attending a Bible Class, using 
some definite plan of daily Bible study; 
with a family altar; attending the church 
services; trained to lead in public prayer: 
and secured for a better observance of 
the Lord’s Day. 
Round Table Talk. 
E1cHTH PERIOD: 
B. In the Department of Evangelism and 
Missions. 
A group praying and working to win 
men to Christ—importance of, how se- 
cured and trained for; complete list of 
unsaved in the community over twelve 
years of age for whom intercession made 
and effort to win for Christ; evangelis- 
tic meetings promoted or conducted. 
Round Table Talk. 
NINTH PeERtoD: 
C. In the Department of Evangelism and 
Missions (con’td) 
Church services conducted in own church 
and in vacant churches and mission 
points; promoting study of home and 
foreign missions by men; maintainine 
“living link” with missionaries. 
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TENTH PERIOD: 
D. In the Department of Christian Training. 
Every man reading the Survey and a 
church paper; presenting to young peo- 
ple the call to Christian service and the 
advantages of our Presbyterian schools; 
effort to secure Bible instruction in Pub- 
lic Schools; securing attendance at Young 
People’s Conferences; holding Leader- 
ship Conferences. 
Round Table Talk. 
ILEVENTH PERIOD: 
FE. In the Department of 
Possessions. 
Secure study of Stewardship each year; 


Men-of-the-Church, 


Bogalusa, La. 


First Annual Report 
H. B. Wuire, President 


While all departments of the Men-of-the-Church 
were not thoroughly organized during the past year, we 
have, nevertheless, been active in each department. Ac- 
cording to our activities we can report as follows: 

1. Spiritual Life: 
Organized Men’s Bible Class with one-half 
of the men of the church enrolled. Eighteen 
men have at times conducted public prayer 
meetings. 

2. Evangelism and Missions: 
Conducted a two weeks’ evangelistic cam- 
paign and financed same. 8,000 invitation 
cards were distributed at the time. Men con- 
ducted services in absence of pastor. Ar- 
ranged for visit of Home Missionary of 
Hungarian Colony who described his work to 
the congregation. Assumed church’s Home 
Mission deficit. - 

3. Christian Training: 
Presented claim of Christian 
congregation by address from Christian jurist, 
an elder of the church. Men co-operated in 
Leadership Training Class, seven men tak- 
ing course. Sent two delegates to Summer 
Young People’s Conference. Assumed deficit 
quota for Southwestern at Memphis. 

. Stewardship of Possessions: 
Held two special meetings to consider church’s 
financial obligations. Reduced Church debt 
by over $2,000.00 during past year. Prac- 
tically all men contribute to church budget. 
Average per capita of men last year exceeded 
$100.00. 

5. Christian. Social Service: 
Held two special Fellowship Meetings. Held 
congregational picnic in July with 70 per cent 
of congregation in attendance. Relieved dis- 
tress in local tourist camp. Maintained base- 
ball club with twenty-five men participating. 
Undertook sponsorship of Boy Scouts for 
church troop. 


Stewardship of 
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actively support Every-Member-Canvass: 
every man contributing to church bud- 

vet; every man practicing the tithe. 

Round ‘Table Talk. 

TWELFTH PERIOD: 
F. In the 
Service. 
Fellowship 


Department of Christian Social 
meetings; Social Visitation 
Day promoted; ministering to the sick 

and needy; providing wholesome _recre- 

ational activities. 

3. Relation of the Local 
Whole Organization. 

In Presbytery: in Synod; in Assembly. 
Round Table Talk. 


April Program 


DEPARTMENT 


Organization to the 


I1I—Cnrist1An ‘TRAINING 


HyMn—345. 
PRAYER. 


SCRIPTURE—Proverbs, Chapter 4, Luke 2:39-53. 


HyMN—26. 


PRAYER ASSIGNMENTS- 
Prayer for teen age boys. 
Praver for Fathers ‘ P = 
rayer for Fathers of teen age boys. 
Prayer for Day School and Church 
teachers of boys. 
Prayer for the boys’ friends. 


School 


HymMn—341. 

Topic—The Boy The Future Leader of The Church. 

lst Speaker—Are We Holding Our Boys? 

2nd Speaker—Are the Church, Church School and 
Young People’s Society Meeting the Needs of 
Our Boys? Attendance—Interest—Teachers—- 
Leadership. 

3rd Speaker—The Boy and His Recreation, Reading, 
Friends. 


4th Speaker--The Moral and Religious Value of the 
Boy Scouts. 


PRAYER. 
HyMnN—65. 


CLOSING PRAYER. 


SUGGESTION. 

This is an unusual opportunity to impress the boys 
of the congregation with the supreme importance of the 
spiritual life. 

The pastor and leaders of the Men-of-the-Church should 
thoughtfully and prayerfully consider the boys’ relation 
to the Church. If deemed wise after proper considera- 
tion the leader should. give the boys an opportunity to 
re-dedicate their lives. 

An opportunity should then be given to all boys to 
accept Christ as their Saviour who have not done so. 
Let the pastor and leader make it very clear what they 
mean and no pressure should be brought to bear at this 
meeting. 

It presents a real opportunity if preparation has been 
made for it. 
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Men’s Work in Leadership Training Schools 


The following outline was worked out for the Lead- 
ership Training School at Huntington, W. Va. Dr. 
J. Layton Mauze worked out the outline and taught 
the class. We reproduce it for other pastors and men 
teaching this work. 

J. E. P. 


Outline Study Course for Leadership 
Training on The Men-of-the-Church 


J. Layton MAuze 


First Pertop: —,THrE MAN aNnp His CHURCH 


1. The Importance of the Church. 
Its divine origin; its relationship to Christ: 
its inspirational power to other organizations; 
its offer of channels of service. 

2. The Weakness of the Church. 
Failure to utilize its men; men greatest force 
in church; men undeveloped and unorganized 


group in church membership. 

3. Some Reasons for the Inactivity of Men. 
Not that they have no appreciation of re- 
ligion and the church; not that the church and 
Christianity have no appeal to their heroic 
nature; not that church offers no opportunity 
for exercise of their talents; but largely for 
lack of organization. 
Round Table Talk. 

SECOND Prertop: THE RIsE AND FALL or MEN’s Or- 
GANIZATIONS. 

. The Different Men’s Organizations of the Past. 
Interdenominational; denominational. 

. The Causes of Failure. 
Programs that did not challenge men; lack 
of financial support; lack of competent lead- 
ership. 

3. Some Good Achievements of Men’s Organiza- 

tions. 
Caused men to think more correctly and ade- 
quately of the church and their responsibility 
to it: enlarged their ideals of the work of 
the Kingdom; put church on sounder and bet- 
ter business basis; made available more com- 
petent men for essential Christian work. 
Round Table Talk. 
TuHirD Pertop: THE MEN-or-THE-CHURCH. 

1. Tts Origin, Purposes and Present Standing. 

2. Its Plan of Organization. 
A Study of Articles I-VI of the Constitution 

(See Manual, p. 4, 6, 7, 8, 25) 

Round Table Talk. 


lOURTH PERIOD: 
3. Its Working Groups. 
Organization; meetings; activities; reports. 
(See Manual, p. 5,.8, 25, 26) 
Round Table Talk. 
FirtH PERIopD: 
4. Its General Membership Meetings. 
Supper; fellowship and fun; business mat- 
ters; reports from groups; inspirational 
address; place of prayer. 
(See Manual, p. 8, 14-24) 
Round Table Talk. 
SIXTH PERIOD: 
5. Its Relation to the Presbyterian Progressive 
Program. 
(1) In organization—part of plan; church 
council. 
(2) In departments of work. Monthly Pro- 
grams. 
SEVENTH Periop: A StTupyY OF THE PRESBYTERIAN 
PROGRESSIVE PROGRAM. 
(See Manual, p. 5, 12, 13, 14) 
1. Its History; as to Origin, Development, Pur- 
pose, scope and present standing. 
2. Features Assigned to the Men-of-the-Church: 
A. In the Department of Spiritual Life: 
Every man attending a Bible Class, using 
some definite plan of daily Bible study; 
with a family altar; attending the church 
services; trained to lead in public prayer: 
and secured for a better observance of 
the Lord’s Day. 
Round Table Talk. 
EIGHTH PERIOD: 
B. In the Department of Evangelism and 
Missions. 
A group praying and working to win 
men to Christ—importance of, how se- 
cured and trained for; complete list of 
unsaved in the community over twelve 
years of age for whom intercession made 
and effort to win for Christ; evangelis- 
tic meetings promoted or conducted. 
Round Table Talk. 
PERIOD: 
C. In the Department of Evangelism and 
Missions (con’td) 
Church services conducted in own church 
and in vacant churches and mission 
points; promoting study of home and 
foreign missions by men; maintainine 
“living link” with missionaries. 


NINTH 
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TENTH PERIOD: 
D. In the Department of Christian Training. 
Every man reading the Survey and a 
church paper; presenting to young peo- 
ple the call to Christian service and the 
advantages of our Presbyterian schools; 
effort to secure Bible instruction in Pub- 
lic Schools; securing attendance at Young 
People’s Conferences; holding Leader- 
ship Conferences. 
Round Table Talk. 
ILEVENTH PERIOD: 
FE. In the Department of 
Possessions. 
Secure study of Stewardship each year; 


Men-of-the-Church, 


Bogalusa, La. 


First Annual Report 
H. B. Wuirte, President 


While all departments of the Men-of-the-Church 
were not thoroughly organized during the past year, we 
have, nevertheless, been active in each department. Ac- 
cording to our activities we can report as follows: 

1. Spiritual Life: 
Organized Men’s Bible Class with one-half 
of the men of the church enrolled. Eighteen 
men have at times conducted public prayer 
meetings. 

2. Evangelism and Missions: 
Conducted a two weeks’ evangelistic cam- 
paign and financed same. 8,000 invitation 
cards were distributed at the time. Men con- 
ducted services in absence of pastor. Ar- 
ranged for visit of Home Missionary of 
Hungarian Colony who described his work to 
the congregation. Assumed church’s Home 
Mission deficit. - 

3. Christian Training: 
Presented claim of Christian 
congregation by address from Christian jurist, 
an elder of the church. Men co-operated in 
Leadership Training Class, seven men tak- 
ing course. Sent two delegates to Summer 
Young People’s Conference. Assumed deficit 
quota for Southwestern at Memphis. 

. Stewardship of Possessions: 
Held two special meetings to consider church’s 
financial obligations. Reduced Church debt 
by over $2,000.00 during past year. Prac- 
tically all men contribute to church budget. 
Average per capita of men last year exceeded 
$100.00. 

5. Christian Social Service: 
Held two special Fellowship Meetings. Held 
congregational picnic in July with 70 per cent 
of congregation in attendance. Relieved dis- 
tress in local tourist camp. Maintained base- 
ball club with twenty-five men participating. 
Undertook sponsorship of Boy Scouts for 
church troop. 
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actively support Every-Member-Canvass: 
every man contributing to church bud- 
get; every man practicing the tithe. 
Round Table Talk. 
TWELFTH PERIOD: 
F. In the 
Service. 


Department of Christian Social 
Fellowship meetings; Social Visitation 

Day promoted; ministering to the sick 

and needy; providing wholesome _recre- 

ational activities. 

3. Relation of the Local Organization to the 
Whole Organization. 
In Presbytery: in Synod; in Assembly. 
Round Table Talk. . 


April Program 
DEPARTMENT 
HyMn—345. 


ITI—CuwrIstTIAN TRAINING 


PRAYER. 


SCRIPTURE—Proverbs, Chapter 4, Luke 2:39-53. 


HyMN—26. 


PRAYER ASSIGNMENTS- 
Prayer for teen age boys. 
Prayer for Fathers of teen age boys. 
Prayer for Day School and Church 
teachers of boys. 
Prayer for the boys’ friends. 


Sch« 0] 


HymMn—341. 

Topic—The Boy The Future Leader of The Church. 

Ist Speaker—Are We Holding Our Boys? 

2nd Speaker—Are the Church, Church School and 
Young People’s Society Meeting the Needs of 
Our Boys? Attendance—Interest—Teachers— 
Leadership. 

3rd Speaker—The 
Friends. 

4th Speaker—--The 
Boy Scouts. 


Boy and His Recreation, Reading, 
Moral and Religious Value of the 


PRAYER. 
HyMn—65. 


CLOSING PRAYER. 


SUGGESTION. 

This is an unusual opportunity to impress the boys 
of the congregation with the supreme importance of the 
spiritual life. 

The pastor and leaders of the Men-of-the-Church should 
thoughtfully and prayerfully consider the boys’ relation 
to the Church. If deemed wise after proper considera- 
tion the leader should, give the boys an opportunity to 
re-dedicate their lives. 


An opportunity should then be given to all boys to 
accept Christ as their Saviour who have not done so. 
Let the pastor and leader make it very clear what they 
mean and no pressure should be brought to bear at this 
meeting. 

It presents a real opportunity if preparation has heen 
made for it. 
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Beginning the Church Year With a New Start 
An Appeal to Business Men 


M. E. MELVIN 


E ARE this month beginning a new Church 

Year. There are a few things we need as a 

rule to introduce into our system of Church 
Finance for business betterment. It is rather a strange 
anomaly that men, who are most careful and exacting 
in the methods used in their personal affairs, pay little 
attention to the improvement of the financial system in 
their local churches. Our Church is needing badly 
the same kind of business in its financial affairs as 
men employ in their offices. Here is a great and open 
door for consecrated business men. 

First, we need in every congregation however small 
at least a quarterly report on receipts and expenditures. 
Not a report simply read aloud. Few of us get much 
through the ear. The eye route to the mind is incom- 
parably better. If a church is too small to justify 
printing a report, it can be put on a blackboard or 
typewritten at no cost. 

The people who give the money have a right to 
know its use and how distributed for the same reason 
that exists in the case of stockholders in a corporation. 
The officers in a church are like the Directors. 

People do not give liberally without intelligence. 
How few of them really know to what they are giving! 
The quarterly report will do four things: 

1. It educates the people on the Causes. 

2. It stimulates collections. 

3. It insures an equitable distribution of funds on 
the budget basis. 


4. It informs the officers, “where they are going” from 
time to time. 


The report should be in the nature of a balance 
sheet, showing the amount proposed to be raised duriny 
the year for each cause, current expenses as well as 
henevolences; the credits to each cause and from what 
source and the shortage at the close of each quarter if 
any. The Assembly’s Stewardship Committee, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., has for free distribution a Quarterly 
Balance Report Blank and will be pleased to furnish 
them to any church. 

If some one objects that the funds are all sent to a 
Presbyterial Treasurer for distribution, the obvious 
answer is that this has nothing to do with a report to 
the people. They need it and the officers need it, and 
a Presbyterial ‘Treasurer has nothing to do with the 
problem. The ratio of distribution he employs can be 
used by the officers in making their report. 

Second, we need as the new years starts a new reso- 
lution to pay more attention to collections and remit- 
tances. Few realize how much money is wasted by our 
Agencies each year in paying interest on funds bor- 
rowed against the income that rushes in the last thirty 
days of the year. Much of this could be avoided if 
each church would collect well and remit often. Pledges 
that become delinquent are notably hard to collect. 
This is why business men watch collections closely in 
their own affairs. 

Will you not, Mr. Business Man, make here and 
now a resolution to dedicate to your local church in its 
budget affairs the same devotion and good judgment 
your own interests claim? If you do, we will have 
begun a “revolution” in our financial affairs. 


Through the New Church Year With the Progressive Program 


ROSWELL C. LoNnG 


SING the leadership of our great Church, God 
U in His providence has given to us a program 

that is admittedly the best of any Protestant 
denomination in the world for the purpose of enlisting 
the interest of the whole membership in the whole 
work of the whole Church. The purpose of the Pro- 
gressive Program is to correlate the whole Church’s 
work and its five departments are not each seeking to 
do five different things, but taking five channels by 
‘which to accomplish the one thing our Church is es- 
tablished for,—to fulfill the Great Commission. Let 


us plan the new year of the Church with the Progres 
sive Program in mind. 


Every MontH Has irs Work ASSIGNED 

The Assembly wisely suggests that each month have 
assigned to it some particular feature of the program 
in order that the whole work of the Church may be 
covered in the course of a year. For instance, the 
month of April is the time to emphasize Department 
III, the purpose of which is to “Extend and perfect 
the work of the Church in Christian Education, and 
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to enlist and train for the King’s Service.” It is the 
time for the churthes to begin to plan for the sum- 
mer conferences, selecting delegates and interesting the 
church in leadership training. ‘The splendid results in 
money and spiritual growth achieved in Church Loyalty 
Week illustrates the power of concentrated action on 
the part of the whole Church. There will be great re- 
sults accomplished if our whole Church will follow 
the will of the Assembly and take the schedule of the 
Progressive Program seriously, working it in every 
church on the same plan. Copies of the Program may 
be secured free from the Assembly’s Stewardship Com- 
mittee. , 
Every Pastor PusHine Ir 

The most encouraging sign on the Church’s horizon 
is the splendid way in which the pastors of the 
churches have taken hold of the Progressive Program 
as a means for training their officers and members in 
the unified plan of the Church’s work and an oppor- 
tunity to make definite assignments for work in the 
church to every member of the church. There stands 
the pastor in the local church,—the God called, God 
ordained leader, having the confidence of the church 
and the respect of the community. He is the man who 
has the greatest opportunity to make the Program of 
the Church effective. ‘The membership of the church 
awaits the word ‘“‘go” from him. 


THe PRESBYTERIAN SuRVEY 
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EVERY ORGANIZATION Co-OPERATING 
This Program is now adopted officially as the working 
program of the Men-of-the-Church, the Woman’s 
Auxiliary and the Christian Endeavor and other young 
people’s societies. It is used in the Sunday schools, in 
the worship programs and in set programs on missions 
and other subjects during the year. We have a great 
opportunity to go one step further and work. out the 
Church Council idea and have a gathering occasionally 
of those who head up the Progressive Program in the 
various organizations for the purpose of co-ordinating 
the work done along all lines in the local church. The 
Program is flexible and adaptable. Let every organiza- 

tion follow its general plan and work together. 


Every CHURCH MEMBER THOROUGHLY INFORMED 

It may sound like heresy to say inside our Church 
family that we are sadly in need of informed Presby- 
terians, but it is true nevertheless. The ignorance of 
our membership concerning the whole work, worship, 
doctrine, history and organization of our Church is 
positively amazing. If you don’t believe it, try out a 
few simple questions on a gathering of men, women or 
voung people the next time you have the opportunity. 
The Progressive Program carefully followed, fully 
operated, prayerfully studied by the membership of 
our Church will make every Presbyterian an informed 
member and greatly extend the Kingdom. 








Only Three Weeks Left of the Church Year 


THE SHORTAGE OF THE FOUR MAJOR AGEN- 
CIES WAS ON MARCH FIRST, $1,471,661 


Receipts to 





March Shortage 

Foreign Missions ~.----~-~- $ 793,476 $ 788,274 

Assembly’s Home Missions-- 313,334 446,666 
Christian Education and 

Ministerial Relief _--_____ 131,607 224,643 
Publication and Sunday 

SUEE | onc atcubeatneniadinn 82,922 12,078 

POE. Seen $1,321,339 $1,471,661 


The other two Assembly’s Agencies on the Budget, The 
Assembly’s Training School and the American Bible 
Society are likewise short in about the same propor- 
tion. 

The Presbyterial and Synodical Agencies are in about 
the same situation. It is impossible to give here accu- 
rate data at this time. The total budget for the Four 
Executive Committees is $2,795,000. The above re- 


THE WORKING GROUP 
“The Working Group” is a new pamphlet just from the press and 
will be valuable to all Men’s Organizations. It may be ordered from the 
Permanent Committee on Men’s Work, Provident Bldg., Chattanooga, 
Tennessee. 
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ceipts for these Causes will give easily the percentage 
they are short of their budget—namely 53 per cent. 
The other Causes are easily short in the same ratio. 

Every church officer is hereby urged: 

1. To collect all pledges for the year. 

2. To use the Loyalty Week Offering as a part of 
the income on the Benevolent Budget for the year and 
prorate on the percentage basis to give each Cause its 
part for the year. 

3. To remit all funds at once. 

Do not allow funds to accumulate and remit during 
the last hours of the Church Year. The books close 
March 31st. The 1919 Assembly authorized the Com- 
mittees to keep their books open for five days after the 
last Sunday in March. This means that not one cent 
can be counted during this Church Year that arrives 
after April 2nd. 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY’S STEWARDSHIP COMMITTEF. 


Chattanooga, Tennessee 























Sayre College 


FOR GIRLS 
Under Control of Synod of Kentucky 
Courses Prep., 
Junior College, Music, Art, Expression. 


Elementary, College 
Located in the heart of the Blue Grass 
Section of Kentucky. 
Christian 
penses, 
Session begins September, 1926. For 
information address Rev. J. 


A strong faculty. 


atmosphere. Moderate ex- 


C, Hanley, 
President. 

SAYRE COLLEGE, 
Lexington, Ky. 

















THE 
BLUE WINDOW 


By Temple Bailey 


Another exquisite love story by this 
ever popular author, written in her 
own distinctive style, 

Put this delightful new book in your 
library and tell your friends about it. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price, $2.00 


Order from 
PRESBYTERIAN COMMITTEE OF 
PUBLICATION 

Va., 


Richmond, Texarkana, Ark.-Tex. 




















TWO BOOKS 


OF 
REAL VALUE 


The International Sunday School les- 
the Old 
These two splendid books, by our own 
Rev. M. R. Turnbull, D. D., will be of 
the greatest 


sons are now in Testament. 


help in studying these 


lessons. 
Studying the Book of Genesis. 
By Turnbull 
Paper 50c Cloth T5c 
Studying the Book of Exodus 
By Turnbull 
Paper 50c Cloth 75e 


Order from 


PRESBYTERIAN COMMITTEE OF 
PUBLICATION 
Va., 


Richmond, Texarkana, Ark.-Tex. 





























Tur PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY 


(Continued from page 193) 


Let us ask Him to bless with His | 
richest blessing all our university | 
pastors, our student secretaries, the 
secretaries of the Christian Associa- 


tions, and the pastors of our 
churches in school and _ college | 
towns. 


Let us pray for ourselves and all 
our associates in these Church 
Boards of Education, that we may 
be guided into a clear comprehen- 
sion of our own tasks; that we mav 
have physical strength for our try- 
ing work. 


The Pivot 


Dr. WILLIAM S. BovarD 


In Christian Education 


Christian education is in the spot- 
light as never before, and the price 
of being in the spotlight is to be 
under the ceaseless play of the 
searchlight. Since Christian edu- 
cation has been moved to the front 
of the procession of methods by 
which a Christian world is to be 
achieved, it is of the utmost im- 
portance that every feature of it 
shall be most carefully scrutinized, 
for if our main hope rests upon the 
success of Christian education, we 
ought to be greatly concerned that | 
in every particular this method of 
Christian advance shall be at its 
best. 

One might use a familiar athletic 
figure in showing the place of 
Christian education in the achieve- 
ment of a Christian world: It is 
the last inning of the world series; 
the bases are full, with two out; 
Home Missions on third; Foreign 
Missions on second; Evangelism 
on first, and Christian Education 
is at the bat. An expectant world 
awaits breathlessly to see whether 
the batter will make a clean hit and | 
bring the runners in and win the 
world series, or whether the batter 
shall strike out and lose the world 
series. 

It is increasingly clear that our 
great Foreign Mission enterprise 
cannot get forward without major- 
ing in the teaching method and edu- 
cational process; it is also obvious 
that the great success attending our 
Home Missionary endeavors is 


largely due to the fact that they rep- 
resent for the most part a system of 
| applied Christian education. 
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DANVILLE 
MILITARY 
INSTITUTE 


DANVILLE, VIRGINIA 


Owaed and controlled by the 
Synod of Virginia. 

Fully accredited by standardizing 
agencies. 

The aim is Christian culture, char- 
acter and citizenship. 

Charges $500 per session. 

Ask for Catalog. 


COL. W. M. KEMPER, Supt. 

















FIFTY-FOUR YEARS OF CHRISTIAN 


EDUCATION AT 


Arkansas College 


Batesville, Arkansas 


Presbyterians of the Southwest owe 
it to the church, their children and 
themselves to investigate the spirit, the 
life and the work of this fine old col- 


lege. Address 


E. B. TUCKER, LL.D., President 




















1849 


AUSTIN COLLEGE | 


Sherman, Texas 


1926 


The Oldest Presbyterian College 
in the Southwest 
Rounding out the session of 


1925-26 as the most successful 
of its seventy-seven years— 


—a capacity enrollment just 
short of 400 


—Administration building un- 
der construction 


—increase in faculty author- 
ized to care for expansion 


Offering Standard College 
Courses Only, Leading to A. B. 
and A. M. Degrees. 


Write 
THOMAS STONE 
D. D., LL. D., President. 


CLYCE, 























